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PREFACE. 



To collect the minor mental efforts of many 
years, and those, moreover, years of a not 
altogether uneventfiil life, is a task which 
cannot be performed without much and varied 
feeling. It is like taking a review of the long 
period over which they were scattered ; of the 
circimistances which attended their produc- 
tion; and of the joys and sorrows — or, alas! 
may we not all rather say of the sorrows and 
the joys? — which have swept over us during 
so large a portion of our existence : and which 
glide dimly before the retrospective mirror of 
the mind, marshalled by the magic wand of 
memory. 

It is with such feelings, and not without a 
hope that they may awaken some sympathy 
in others, that the following tales are offered. 
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Many of them have already been kindly re- 
ceived by the public, and the remainder are 
now candidates for the same courteous indul- 
gence. Of their merits few will perhaps think 
more humbly than myself; but I trust that 
they may at least recall to the mind of some 
of my readers scenes and seasons locked in 
the hidden recesses of the heart ; and — ^like a 
glance at some half-forgotten landscape, or the 
sight of some " old familiar face" — call up a 
hoard of pleasant memories which had before 
lain dormant, and thus enable them for a few 
fleeting hours to live again in the past. 

That this is all the value which they pos- 
sess in my own eyes will be sufficiently ap- 
parent from the title imder which I have here 
presented them. Each in itself was so trifling, 
as to be a mere literary ephemera — 

«« Bom of the sun-rise but to see its set;** 

and I consequently sought for them what 
Gait once called, under similar circumstances, 
"amber inmiortalization." The idea struck 
me as being both pretty and poetical ; and, 
rejecting the less pleasant theories of natu- 
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ralists as to the origin of the perfumed gum 
known by that name, I have adopted the be- 
lief of the Orientals, who describe it as the 
detached portions of an odorous marine weed, 
which, in their gradual ascent to the surface 
of the sea, becomes transformed into a light 
gelatinous substance, still retaining alike its 
colour and its perfume ; and which, when 
ultimately flung on shore, attracts about it all 
the winged insects within the influence of its 
sweet savour. The flies, in alighting upon 
the transparent temptation, cause the frail 
bubbles produced by the action of the atmo- 
sphere upon the amber to give way beneath 
tliem, and they find a prison where they had 
only sought a resting-place ; but a prison 
which ensures to them a posthumous existence 
and a factitious value. 

Surely the synonime, fantastic though it 
may seem, is thus admissible. The frail 
ephemera, whose tints must have perished 
after the existence of a few hours, had they 
lived out their little lives under the broad, 
searching, imsparing sunshine, thus sheltered 
and sustained, become objects of interest in 
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the cabinet of the curious ; and even so these 
slight tales, each in itself the unpretending 
record of an idle hour, may perhaps be per- 
mitted to outlive their original intention in a 
condensed and more abiding form. 

J. P. 

The Shrubbery, Northfleet, Kent, 
December, 1849* 
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THE SMITHS. 

The biographer who addresses himself 
honestly to his task has, in almost every case, 
a serious diflSculty to encounter at its very 
threshold, in compiling a complete and authen- 
tic genealogy of his hero. If he be of high 
extraction and personal importance, it is sur- 
prising how the family tree ramificates and 
widens ; and, like the banyan, forms itself into ^ 
a very forest of relationship and connexion. 
In such cases, not only every branch, but every 
twig, must be brought into evidence, or his 
work is considered to be incomplete, at least by 
the said twigs ; while if, on the other hand, the 
biographied be of low birth, and a mere sol- 
dier of fortune in that great and warring army 
yclept " the world," the dilemma of his chro- 
nicler is still worse ; for, if it be true, as we 
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are sometimes poetically told, that there are 
periods in which men so change, 

" The very mother would not know her son;" 

how much more evident is it, that where 
humble beginnings have conducted to magni- 
ficent ends, the said son may very easily forget 
to know his mother, and live on altogether 
mystified as to the identity of his father? 

These philosophical reflections have been 
wrung from us by the mental and moral action 
which they involve. We are ourselves, at the 
present moment, labouring under this precise 
diflSculty; and, with every straightforward 
and single-hearted desire to do all justice to 
the family which we are about to immortalize, 
we are, nevertheless, conscious that we shall 
never be enabled to accomplish our duty fullyy 
even if we perform it in so far as it lies in 
our power, fairly, in this respect. 

The particular branch of the well-known 
and widely-disseminated race of Smith, to 
which we are now about to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers, were inhabitants of, and 
householders in, the suburban village of 
Brompton; and all their history, anterior to 
this fact, we are compelled to give in negatives. 

There is no authority to show that they 
were neariy related to the gallant admiral. Sir 
Sidney ; nor to the mistaken gentleman who 
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elected himself into a great circulating medium 
in the Exchequer Office; nor to Joe Smith, 
the prophet of the Mormons ; nor to the Prin- 
cess of Capua; nor to the very respectable 
publisher in Comhill ; nor to the titled lady 
of a certain provincial high-sheriff, who, after 
lavishing upon a felon (under conviction for 
the murder of his wife) every assiduous atten- 
tion which could soothe his captivity, ulti- 
mately, with a delicacy of sentiment beyond 
all praise, presented to him on the morning 
of his demise a white camellia, which deco- 
rated him upon the gallows ; nor even to the 
unhappy little urchin, who, with Masters 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson of spelling-book 
notoriety, paid the penalty of his aquatic pro- 
pensities ; and we are also bold to affirm that 
they claimed no affinity whatever with a cer- 
tain " Duke Smith," mentioned by several of 
the French journals as having been present at 
the coronation of his majesty Louis Philippe. 
We have heard that Mrs. Major Fireball 
of Woolwich called them the "Brompton 
Smiths," in contradistinction to the " Russell 
Square Smiths," and the " Smiths of the En- 
gineers ;" but we are only too well aware that 
they could not claim the sonorous appellation 
from the possession of any local property or 
appointment. We wish that the fact were 
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otherwise ; for there is a decided gentility in an 
introductory surname which is so fully appre- 
ciated by all the Smiths throughout England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Principality, that 
elegant ears are now seldom profaned by the 
abruptness of the solitary cognomen. Cap- 
tain is, indeed, very commonly met with, 
especially on the railroads, and in the outward- 
bound American steam-ships ; but this scarcely 
merits mention, as, in nine cases out of ten, 
it is a mere temporary title, adopted from a 
just appreciation of its unobtrusive simplicity. 
Where it is a real possession, however, the 
case is altogether different. Look through, 
not only the Court Guide^ discreet reader, but 
even the Directory^ and you cannot fail to 
admire the ingenious combinations, and the 
musical pluralities, by which the naturally in- 
significant monosyllable is made harmonious. 
No bleak, barren, undistinctive Johns, Jameses, 
or Jonathans, stand alone, to vouch the utter 
want of taste and ambition of those who bore 
them ; the sponsors of the Smiths have been 
more provident, and thus we have only Craven 
Smiths, and Beresford Smiths, and Percy 
Smiths, and Dalton Smiths, and so on ; not to 
mention the final es and the intermedial ys, 
which also tend to produce a distinction and 
a variety, which, on paper at least, is highly 
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aristocratic, and has a direct tendency to prove 
that the Smithes and the Sm^hs are made 
from the porcelain-clay, and not from the delf 
parings of the mass. 

Our Smiths had, unfortunately, not been so 
distinguished. We are condemned to admit 
that they possessed no fashion-giving and dis- 
tinctive ante-appellation; and, although Mrs- 
Major Fireball invariably called them, as we 
have already stated, the " Brompton Smiths," 
they had, imhappily, no claim to be so an- 
nounced when they entered her drawing- 
room. The footman in the hall carelessly said 
" Smith," as they alighted from their " fly," 
and left his coadjutor on the landing to class 
them as he saw fit ; while even the hired 
waiters handed to them the weakest cup of tea 
from the tray, and the last glass of champagne 
from the bottle, without compunction, feeling 
their own consequence involved in over-civility 
to a Mr. or Mrs. Smith. 

It must be confessed that if, as a French 
female writer gravely asserted in one of her 
works, men were once angels, and are to be 
monkeys, although it is uncertain when their 
wings fell off^, and when their tails are to sprout, 
there is already a ,good deal of the latter 
animal to be detected in his human embryo. 

Old Smith was a retired stockbroker "of 
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credit and renown ;" and we confess, with a 
blush, that he had, all through life, been quite 
insensible to the stupidity of his sponsors, and 
was even unguarded enough to tell long- 
winded stories of past times, in which his 
father was made to address him as " Aaron, 
my boy!" a piece of social callosity which 
could only be accounted for by his being " like 
nobody else." Mrs. Smith, whose Christian 
name was Margaret, which, with the addition of 
the final fe, now so universal among those who 
bear it, might have been rendered highly eligi- 
ble and proper, her husband always persisted 
in calling " Meg ;" while, strange to say, she 
never resented the injury, but answered to the 
plebeian monosyllable with as much placidity 
as though it were a matter of no consequence, 
and that one name was as good as another, 
and that "the rose," &c.; but we will not 
quote Shakspeare, for we are quite sure that 
Mrs. Smith would only have laughed at ujs for 
our pains. 

The three young Smiths were grown up to 
man's estate. At home, they were called 
Tom, Dick, and Harry ; but by all their ac- 
quaintance they were known as Goldsmith, 
Silversmith, and Blacksmith. Goldsmith, the 
elder, had red hair, red eye-brows, and red 
whiskers; pink cheeks, large hands, and a 
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small waist ; he did not speak Italian, but he 
sang it ; had a smattering of French ; played 
on the comet-a-piston ; and talked sentiment. 
He was a clerk in a public office, and was al- 
ways careful to impress upon strangers that he 
held "a place under Government." Silver- 
smith, the second brother, had white hair, white 
eyelashes, white hands, a voice Uke a cracked 
flute, very little coat collar, and a vast deal of 
visible linen. He was a small critic, a small 
poet, a small virtuoso^ and a very small dandy ; 
lisped solemn judgments on music and musi- 
cians, and wrote articles for a cheap period- 
ical. He was also under Government — 
in the Post Office. Blacksmith was totally 
unlike his two elders. His personal beauty 
made him every where welcome with the one 
sex, and his frank good humour and high- 
heartedness were his general passport to po- 
pularity with the other. As his soh*iqtiet 
implies, he was very dark, with large, dazzling 
black eyes, and masses of rich hair to match ; 
teeth of the most sparklmg whiteness, a ready 
smile, and as fine a figure as such a fiice re- 
quired to introduce it. His advantages did 
not, however, end here. He had been for- 
tunate in a rich old godfather, after whom 
he had been duly christened Henry Grigson 
Smith ; a compliment which acted so potently 
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upon the worthy dry-salter — for such was his 
calling— that, on his demise, he bequeathed to 
his lucky namesake an annuity of ^300 a yearr 
The younger of the Smiths was decidedly " a 
silver spoon." 

There yet remains one member of the family 
to name — ^the fair and only daughter, Lydia, 
or, as her brothers invariably called her, 
" Lily." She was a sweet girl that suburban 
Lily ; and had she been reared in the aristo- 
cratic atmosphere of " the Squares," she would 
have been the pet of the Morning Post^ and 
have compelled even the beautiful and patrician 

Lady C V to look to her roses. But 

Lily Smith was bom and bred in Brompton. 
" Her name was never heard" where lordships 
congregate ; she was in no one's way ; at least, 
in no one's who could possibly compete with 
her either in mind or person ; and yet she grew 
up as charming and as lovely as though she had 
first seen the light through a drapery of pink 
sarsenet ; and cared as little about her social 
deprivations as though Lodge had never chro- 
nicled a peerage, nor crowned heads created one. 

It was impossible, while looking upon her, 
to avoid smiling as the conviction rose in 
one's mind, of how much of bright, and 
beautiful, and blessed, there exists in this 
every-day world of ours among the " nobodies" 
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of society, who are not even recognised by 
their more aristocratic fellow mortals ; and to 
snule, too, more in pity than in anger. Lily 
Smith had never been jostled in a crowd of 
the Uite in her life; had never been happy 
enough to stand upon a staircase for a couple 
of hours, half-suffocated by the foul odour of 
oil-lamps, with one man's elbow resting upon 
her shoulder, and the breath of another taint- 
ing her auburn ringlets. In short, she was not 
^ fashionahle beauty, whose "seasons" were 
discussed like the marks in a horse's mouth ; 
and whose several attractions were enume- 
rated in the same manner, and with much the 
fame feeling as the " points" in a racer. She 
had been deprived of all these advantages, for 
her father was in business, and she lived 
at Brompton. But then she was a gentle- 
woman of Nature's own making — ^graceful as 
though Madame Michau had been her posture- 
mistress, and with a heart overflowing with 
love, and pouring forth its rich tide of happi^ 
ness upon aU around her. 

What eyes she had ! — notof that blank, bleak, 
lustreless blue, which reminds one of the cold 
tint of a porcelain tea-saucer, but warm, beam- 
ing, love-inspiring eyes, where you saw your- 
self mirrored when you looked into them ; and 
which changed and deepened like the hues 
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of the amethyst, and seemed, at tunes, to be 
almost as dark as the long black lashes 
that kept perilous guard over them. Her 
curls were like threads of gold ; they had 
caught the flashes from those brilliant eyes, and 
held them prisoners ; while her rosy, pouting 
little lips appeared to be perpetually smiling 
at the larceny. No one, had he been asked 
the question, would have declared Lily to be 
tall, for she was so harmoniously moulded 
that her height was never remarked ; and as to 
her hands and ankles! — ^But we shall never 
have done if we undertake to catalogue the 
charms of the little Brompton beauty ; and so 
we will leave our sketch unfinished, and each of 
our readers may rub in the tints he prefers. 

Such were the Smiths. Ancestorless — ^for 
how could they have forefathers? — ^and what 
would they have been the better for them if 
they had? Nameless — ^for theirs was only a 
generic appellation after all. Soulless — for 
they had no ambition to climb from their own 
step of the great human ladder on their hands 
and knees, in order to get a footing on the one 
above them, to be retained only by submitting 
to a box on the ears from one side, a kick 
from the other, and a cold shoulder every 
where. Such they were; and, having pre- 
mised thus much, it will, doubtless, be thought 
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by a vast number of more fortunate indivi- 
dxials a mere presumption, that they should 
have taken the liberty of considering them- 
selves to be very respectable, orderly, sub- 
stantial members of society ; and have made 
themselves comfortable in their own way, 
without caring one pin about the greater (if 
not quite the wiser) folks, who, like the luscious 
tenants of an over-ripe stilton, were hustling, 
rolling, and writhing one over the other, to 
get near the top rind of that huge, imsoimd, 
corruption-teeming cheese — ^the world. 

"And so, my dear;" said Mrs. Smith, as 
she lightly brushed a speck of dust from the 
outspread folds of her silver-grey dress, and 
drew the crimson so&-cushion a Uttle more 
comfortably into the angle of the comer 
nearest to the fire ; " Mr. Wentworth really 
dines with us to-day." 

" As sure as two and two make four, Meg ;" 
was the characteristic reply of Mr. Smith. 

" Well, I am reaUy very glad of it ;" smiled 
the good-humoured matron ; " I do so hope 
he will like the children." 

Mrs. Smith was subject to the common 
error of parents, and always forgot the possi- 
bility of her oflF^ring becoming men and 
women. 

" He can't help himself;" said her husband, 
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complacently thrusting a very broad thumb 
and a very squat finger into a very capacious 
snuflF-box, enriched with the effigy of George 
in. "He won't often see such a family; 
only, Meg, my dear, I wish that Tom, if he 
sings, would give us a good old English bal- 
lad, instead of one of those Italian thing-um- 
bobs ; for, besides the noise, which I can't 
say is pleasant, I have always an uncomfortable 
notion that when a man don't know what he 
is singing about, he may chance to make a 
fool of himself. However, I only throw this 
out as a hint, my dear, and should be very 
sorry to hurt his feelings." And the worthy 
old gentleman gently stroked his hand over 
the scanty crop which still fringed his par- 
tially bald brow, where the organ of benevo- 
lence was so prominent and so expansive, that 
the text of his whole life might have been in- 
scribed upon it ; and glanced inquiringly to- 
wards his wife, as though to ascertain whether 
she perfectly understood him. 

Mrs. Smith was silent for a moment; and 
it was evidently the silence of perplexity. 
Goldsmith piqued himself on his hravuras^ and 
she knew it ; while Mr. Wentworth would be 
a new listener; and so, between husband 
and son, she scarcely knew what was to be 
done. Ultimately, like a prudent woman, she 
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did nothing — except brush another imaginary 
speck of dust from her silver-grey satin, and 
disturb a very good fire with a very unneces- 
sary poker. But, blessings on her gentle 
heart ! her husband understood as well that he 
was understood, as though she had deluged 
him with assurances to that effect ; and he felt 
sure that the Italian thingumbobs would be dis- 
pensed with, if possible, as fully as though the 
arrangement had been verbally made. 

" It is strange enough, certainly," remarked 
the old gentleman ; " that, after having reftised 
so often, Wentworth should volunteer to dine 
with us at last ; and volunteer he did, for I'd 
given up asking him for the last five years. 
He's an odd fish, that's certain; but he's a 
good fellow at bottom, that I know. And 
now, where's Lily ?" 

" Setting out the dessert, and putting the 
ornaments on the candles. She's as anxious 
as I am, dear child, that your friend should see 
every thing in order." 

The old gentleman looked up with a bland 
smile, and nodded his head gently, with a nod 
that said as plainly as words could have done 
it, "I'm much obliged to you both." 

And the advent of Mr. Wentworth was an 
event in the family at Brompton ; for he and 
Aaron had been schoolfellows and chxmis, and 
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had loved one another at the age when friend- 
ship is unalloyed by self-interest, or envy, or 
false pride. And then a long vacuum had 
occurred in their acquaintance — a lifetime 
almost — ^upwards of forty years — for the one 
had passed all the interval in London, and the 
other in a manufacturing district in the north 
of England ; and, as they had no business-con- 
nexion, they had utterly lost sight of each 
other ; for there were no railways in their times, 
and men did not hiss and steam over a thousand 
miles in a week, as they do now, bringing the 
two ends of the country together, and creating 
an errand out of every mercantile transaction, 
as though their houses were haimted, and they 
made a point of getting away from home when- 
ever they could, in order to escape the ghost. 
At the end of the said forty years, how- 
ever, Mr. Wentworth had, to use his friend's 
graphic expression, "turned up again" one 
day in Cheapside; and, strange to say, the 
two men knew each other, despite the wear 
and tear of time and money-making : and 
they were glad to meet, for those ancient 
schoolboy friendships are green spots upon 
the waste of a world-worn heart, and bring 
back thoughts like long-forgotten music ; and 
so they shook hands warmly and heartily, 
and made mutual inquiries, and reminded each 
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Other of past exploits, and for half an hour 
felt as though they were boys again. And 
then they parted, shaking hands once more in 
the gateway, into which they had withdrawn 
to escape the pressure of the passing crowd. 
The hour was come for Smith to be on 'Change, 
where there was a good deal stirring just then ; 
and, as he told his friend, " He must look 
sharp while he was in business, for he had had 
pretty nearly enough of it, and was about to 
give it up altogether." And then they shook 
hands a third time, and exchanged cards, and 
promised to call upon one another ; and each 
caught himself whistling as he walked away, 
as though he had suddenly grown yoimg again. 
And so he had. Young in heart, young in 
feeling, young in the best and kindliest feel- 
ings of our nature. It is only a pity that 
the ruder and rougher contact of the world 
brushes the bloom of such holy impulses away 
ere they are half enjoyed. 

Time had, however, done his work on both ; 
and Smith, especially, felt that it had. As 
for him, he was so surroimded by loving sym- 
pathies, that he had defied Fate to shut up his 
heart ; and when, good, honest, kind old man, 
he trudged off a few days subsequently, with 
a smile on his lips, and his umbrella imder 
his arm, to call upon his ancient chum at 
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Islington, his last words had been a promise 
to his wife, that he would stop and oiwler home 
a dish of fish upon his way, for he should be 
sure to bring Dick Wentworth back with him 
to dinner. But Dick was not so easUy caught 
as the fish; and a quarter to five saw the 
punctual Bromptonite as usual upon his own 
door-step, with the knocker in his hand, it is 
true; but he was alone, and the smile was 
gone with which he had set forth upon his 
errand. 

" Had he missed Mr. Wentworth ?" his wife 
Anxiously inquired, as she met him in the hall, 
and with her own affectionate hands relieved 
him of his great-coat. " Well, it really was 
provoking, for a more beautiful little turbot 
than Collins had sent in never was seen; and, 
as they were alone, they could have done very 
well without it." 

But Aaron Smith had not missed Richard 
Wentworth. On the contrary, he had found 
him at home, in one of those small road-side 
houses with green railings, and a green gate, 
enclosing four square yards of sulky, ungenerous 
earth, brown box, and grimy shrubs, which the 
landlords of these suburban dwellings desig- 
nate a garden. What a type they are, those 
wretched-looking enclosures, of the crowd with- 
out ! What efforts do the cankered roses make 
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to blow into a distorted mockery of beauty 1 
What stragglings against the exhausted soil and 
the unwholesome atmosphere do the shrubs 
sustain, in order to lift their heads a little 
higher, and to put forth a few more dwarfed 
and discoloured leavej^; and how do they per- 
sist in clinging to an unlovely and profitless 
existence, even while the rain of heaven de- 
scends on them in soot-showers, and the 
blithe breezes that should come freighted with 
the sweet odours of the distant hills and pure 
valleys of the country over which they have 
swept, only carry to them upon their laden 
wings the clouds of dust made foul by throng- 
ing footsteps ; while the very sparrows, town- 
struck, and vitiated by a city Ufe, forsake 
their uninviting boughs to congregate in the 
eaves of the houses, as though Nature were 
at a discount even with herself in her garb of 
grime and ghastliness ! 

Everything in the way of improvement and 
embellishment of which it was susceptible 
had, however, been done to the garden of 
Mr. Wentworth. Pots containing flowering- 
plants, that had once been blooming and beau- 
tiful, were plunged into the lozenged-shaped 
bed which formed its centre; the box was 
trimly clipt ; all the quite dead wood had been 
cut away from the shrubs ; and the paved walk 
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leading from the gate to the house-door was 
as white as though it had been painted within 
the last ten minutes. As to the house itself, 
it was wonderful how its complexion had 
escaped, even for a day, the close vicinity of 
the dusty road, and the smoky atmosphere 
through which it beamed out in its freshness 
as though it had just been dislodged from a 
packing-case. The windows were so clean 
that they glittered ; the knocker was so bright 
that, on a hot day, you would not have ven- 
tured to touch it without your glove; No. 52, 
in brass letters just above was quite a match 
for it ; and so was the oblong shield over the 
keyhole. The step looked as if a linen 
doth had been stretched over it ; and as 
Mr. Smith stood waiting for admittance, with 
a heightened colour and a leaping heart, he 
had glimpses, through the flashing casements, 
of transparent draperies of white muslin, and 
rich curtains of cherry-coloured damask. 

" Warm — ^warm and snug ;" he muttered 
complacently to himself. "Pity he hasn't 
married though. Poor fellow ! poor feUow ! 
He's stood in his own light terribly — ^might 
have had four children, as I have, if he'd mar* 
ried. What's to become of him in his old 
age?" 

If worthy Mr. Smith had contemplated a 
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J'eply to liis own question, he had no time to 
make it ; for, as the idea crossed his mind, the 
door opened, and a neat, middle-aged. Quaker- 
like woman stood on the threshold. When 
he announced himself, she smiled respectfully, 
and begged that he would be kind enough to 
walk in, for that she knew her master rather 
expected him. 

^^Oh ! expected me, did he?" said the 
hearty old man, as he deposited his umbrella 
in a bronze stand; "that's aU right — that's all 
right ! Now then, ma'am, if you please, I'm 
ready." 

The middle-aged woman opened the door 
of the dining-room, which was on the right of 
the passage, and having said to some one with- 
in, "Mr. Smith, sir;" retreated a pace with a 
slight curtsey, and made way for the visitor 
to pass. As he did so, the host rose from 
a comfortable stuffed morocco chair, and ad- 
vanced towards him with extended hand. 

"Glad to see you, Aaron — glad to see 
you. Take a seat. And how are all at 
Brompton?" 

"All well, quite well, thank you, Dick;" 
was the reply, as the happy visitor drew a 
second easy chair, a shade less luxurious than 
the other, nearer to his old chimi ; " all very 
well ; and all anxious to welcome their father's 
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fiiend in their father's home. And how are 
you yourself?" 

" Tolerably — much as usual ;" was the re- 
ply of Mr. Wentworth, in a tone just one 
degree colder than he had previously spoken. 
" I am not what is called a strong man at any 
time ; but — " and he looked placidly and 
steadily at his companion — " the doctors tell 
me that I am sure to be long-lived." 

"Long-lived !— of course you will;" said 
old Smith heartily, rubbing his hands, and 
spreading forth his palms to the genial warmth 
of the fixe ; " broad chest, good lungs, regular 
habits : how can you be otherwise than long- 
lived?" 

"My habits are very regular," was the 
comment of the host. 

" Of course they are. Nothing like it ;" 
said Aaron ; " so are mine. Break&st at 
eight, dinner at five, tea at half-past seven; 
three glasses of sherry, and one tumbler of 
whiskey-punch per diem. As regular as the 
town-clock. Nice little box you have here ; 
capitally fitted up. Respectable what-d'ye- 
call-'em, house-keeper, I suppose. Ha ! Dick, 
Dick ! it's a pity you ain't married." 

" I can't aflFord to marry ;" remarked Mr. 
Wentworth. 

" Poh, poh ! — ^humbug !" said his cheerful 
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eompanion ; " not so expensive as you bache- 
lors imagine; and, besides, the comfort — the 
respectability — the re-speC'ta-hi'li-ty^ Dick;" 
and the old gentleman tried to look dignified 
and consequential. 

" I have retired from business, and have no 
need to struggle at an appearance;" said the 
host, still more coldly ; " I can manage to live 
as I do, and to pay my way ; and I am con- 
tent. Mrs. Smithers takes care of me when 
I am indisposed, and I have the Times for an 
hour every day; so I do very well." 

Old Smith chuckled inwardly. " And the 
long evenings, Dick?" he asked jocosely; 
" How do you get over the long evenings?" 

" I read, or I smoke, or I go to bed ; — ^very 
little satisfies me." 

" I'm glad to hear it ;" said Smith ; " I'm 
very glad to hear it, because now I shan't be 
afraid of asking you in the rough. So come, 
Dick, put on your great-coat, and we'll take 
an omnibus, and a chop with Mrs. Smith at 
five. She'll be delighted to see you; and so 
will Harry, for he's at home just now ; and so 
wiU Lily, for she's always delighted with what 
pleases her mother and me. The other two 
lads are at their posts ; and there they must 
stay, as their father did before them, till they 
are old enough and rich enough to play truant ; 
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and then let them do it to their heart's con- 
tent, say I !" 

^'IVe no doubt they're very fine young 
men ;" remarked Mr. Wentworth drily. 

^'Why, take them in the lump, and Fm 
afraid I can't say much about that ;" replied his 
friend thoughtfully, as though it were a specu- 
lation upon which he had never before troubled 
himself to enter ; " but I believe they're very 
well, as times go. They're good boys at all 
events ; and that's the main point, after all. 
To be sure, people do say that Harry's a hand- 
some fellow ; and, as for lily, there can't well 
b^ a doubt about her beauty ; for, though I'm 
her father, I'm quite sure that I never saw 
such another face." 

" I was convinced of it ;" said his host ; " out 
of four, my good sir (it had already got to 
sir /), there mmt be a phoenix in the family. 
But are you not in error ? Is it not Richard, 
my namesake^ who is the flower of the flock?" 

Good, imsuspicious Mr. Smith only shook 
his head, and laughed. " No, no ! there's no 
mistake. But wait awhile, and you'll be able 
to judge for yourself." 

"Bringing up children must be very ex- 
pensive ;" said the bachelor, throwing himself 
still ftirther back in his easy chair. " A man 
need have a fine fortune to provide for a large 
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family; and, after all, there's no telling how 
they may turn out." 

The worthy stockbroker looked the amaze- 
ment that he felt. " All luxuries are expen- 
sive ;" he said at last ; " so are cigars, so is old 
wine, so is good furniture, so is a handsome 
table; and tiiese are smoked out, drank out, 
worn out, and eaten out, before we have lost 
the taste for them. They leave us no lasting 
comfort, no pleasant memories ; they have 
neither benefitted our hearts nor our imder- 
standings : they have not taught us a single 
virtue, to say no worse of them ; they haven't 
called down a single blessing upon us ; they 
haven't left one solace to our old age, nor one 
consolation to our death-bed. Expensive!" 
continued the old man warming with his sub- 
ject ; " everjrthing's expensive ; even vice 
clamours for its price, and we all pay it in 
some coin or another ; so we have no right to 
expect our blessings without cost. But come^ 
on with your great-coat, my good fellow ; for 
it's a long step from here to Brompton." 

"Thank you; you are very kind;" said 
Mr. Wentworth; "but I never dine out — 
never ; it is my rule. Now and then I have 
a couple of friends to take their dinner with 
me — only a couple, and they very intimate 
friends, who are satisfied with a boiled sole 
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and a lamb-chop. I never ask more or less 
than two. With one, the idea of dining would 
be preposterous; the host must be talking 
instead of eating; and with three guests he 
could never expect, in the event of his carving 
a joint, to keep one good cut for himself. No, 
sir, three's the number; the odd one keeps 
the idle one in play, and that's the only way 
to dine comfortably. Do you imderstand me ?" 

Even good, straightforward-going Aaron 
Smith involuntarily glanced round the luxu-' 
riously fitted-up room, as he replied that he 
began to think he did. 

" Then you positively will not dine with us, 
Wentworth?" he said, as he lifted his hat from 
the floor. 

"My dear sir, I cannot; I cannot afford it. 
I am anything but a rich man ; I am obliged 
to do as well as I can. I can make no return 
for the civilities of ladies, and I am too proud 
to be their debtor." 

*' But with me, your oldest friend'' — com- 
menced Aaron. 

" The greater the reason, my good sir; the 
greater the reason;" interrupted the host. 
" The world has gone well with you. You 
have brought up a large family, and you are 
in prosperous circumstances. I cannot com- 
pete with you. We may still be friends. I 
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shall be happy to see you occasionally, very 
happy, to a sole and a chop, when I have an- 
other friend; but I never dine out — ^never; 
upon principle." 

*' Then I wiU not take up your time any 
longer;" said our worthy stockbroker with a 
sigh ; " for, as you only have the Tiines for an 
hour, and were reading it when I arrived, you 
have no time to spare. Only remember that, 
should you change your mind, we shall aU be 
delighted to see you." 

And so they parted ; and for a while, meet 
when they would. Smith repeated the invita- 
tion earnestly and anxiously ; for, although he 
felt that Wentworth had failed him, that he 
had not altogether treated him well, still it 
was the only link left between him and his 
boyish days; time and the world had rent 
away all the rest, and he could not help cling- 
ing to the crusty old bachelor. Twice his 
civility had been returned, at very long inter- 
vals, and on each occasion he had eagerly ao* 
cepted it; for he believed that so he might 
shame his old comrade out of his churlishness, 
but he was no whit forwarder than at first. 
The neat, middle-aged housekeeper had pro- 
vided a snug, comfortable, well-ordered dinner, 
and the wines were good, and the welcome 
ready, although rather chilly; but the next 

VOL. I. 
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day, and the next, Wentworth refused to re- 
turn the visit; until Smith, on his side, de- 
clined every invitation to Islington, although 
-he still persisted for many months in repeating 
his own. 

At length, however, as he had reminded his 
wife, he desisted in his endeavour to thaw the 
ice ; and for the last five years he had met 
Wentworth with a " How are you?" like his 
own, and left him with a similar « Good day." 
It irked him to do it, nevertheless, for he often 
heard by chance of acts of charity and kind- 
ness done by the solitary man, which awoke 
fresh memories of the open-handed and free- 
hearted boy that he had been; and Smith 
marvelled how it was that he could so care- 
lessly cast off the sympathies of his youth, 
when even he, a husband and a father, pined 
for the friend of his early days, and longed to 
renew the bond of their brotherhood. 

There was no remedy, howeva:, and so he 
was compelled to let things take their course ; 
and, accordingly, about seven years subse- 
quently to their unlooked-for encounter in 
Cheapside, the two old men had met on Hol- 
bom-hiU, and, aftier ten minutes' chat, to the 
delighted astonishment of Smith, as they were 
in the act of shaking hands to part, his com- 
panion demanded, as calmly as though he 
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were in the constant habit of so doing, " Dine 
at home to-morrow, Aaron? ladies and all 2^ 
If so, ril be with you at five/' 

Smith did dine at home the nest day, and 
so did the ladies, and he said so ; and Went- 
worth promised to be punctual, and they se* 
parated. But they were not ten yards apart, 
before the stockbroker stopped to look after 
his fiiend, as if to assure himself that he ac- 
tually had met him, and heard him invite him- 
self to dinner ; and, having caught a glimpse 
of his receding figure, at the expense of a push 
which nearly upset him from a penny post- 
man, and an oath as foul as his burthen from 
a butcher's boy with a basketful of oSsl^ whose 
path he had blocked up, he rubbed his hands 
joyously together to complete his own convic- 
tion that he was awake, as the spice merchant 
of the Eastern tale bit his wife's little finger, 
to convince himself that he was really alive ; 
and then, without either feeling the push, or 
hearing the oath, he resumed his way. 

Smith fancied, and would have declared, had 
he been asked the question, that he was still 
on his road to his tailor's, to be measured iot 
a waistcoat, which was his errand when he left 
home ; but he did not know himself. He could 
no more have taken any ftirther trouble that 
day about his waistcoat than he could have 
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flown ; and this is a comprehensive comparison 
in his case, for he was a very portly old gen^ 
tleman, and by no means constituted for fly^ 
ing. His whole nature was turned upside 
down. He was to succeed at last. Went- 
worth was to be " Dick" again, after aU ! And 
on he went, he didn't exactly know either how 
nor why, with his umbrella under his arm, 
where it remained rather from habit than co^ 
ercion, for, had it depended upon his own care 
at that moment, it would soon have been upon 
the pavement ; occasionally rubbing the palms 
of his hands together, and chuckling to him* 
self at the anticipated astonishment of Mrs. 
Smith, and Lily, and the lads, when he should 
tell them that " the invisible gentleman," as 
the deep-eyed yoimg gipsy, his daughter, de- 
lighted to call the old bachelor, had actually 
volimteered to dine with them at last. 

A dray passed close to the kerb, and one 
of the horses, slipping from a greasy stone, 
splashed him all over on the side next the car- 
riage way. But what cared Aaron for that? 
He knew that the mud, foul as it was, would 
brush off* when it was dry. Then he turned 
down a narrow court, to intercede for a 
screaming child, who had been gambolling in 
a gutter, and was undergoing chastisement at 
the hands of its red-faced and irate mother for 
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the misdemeanour, and bought off the deliu- 
quent for half-a-crown ; and when, having suc- 
ceeded in so doing, and finding himself heated 
by his own eloquence, he would fain have 
cooled his brow with his pocket-handkerchief, 
and discovered that his pocket had been picked, 
he only smiled, for it struck him that the petty 
felony had probably taken place while he wa« 
gossiping with his old chimin 

However, all things considered, and not alto- 
gether recollecting why he was where he was, 
(the waistcoat having altogether escaped his 
recollection) he came to the conclusion that be 
had better step into the first Brompton-bound 
omnibus that might pass, which he accordingly 
did; winding up the day's exploits by propping 
his umbrella against a lamp-post while he took 
out his purse to pay the fare, and then walking 
rapidly homeward without it. He missed it 
when he hung up his hat and gloves in the hall, 
and by his desire the pretty housemaid ran to 
where the omnibus stopped as fast as she could. 
The lamp-post was, of course, still there, but 
the umbrella, equally, of course, was gone. 

Laugh on, ye who list, at the emotion of 
the warm-hearted old man ! Better were it for 
the scoffers could they imderstand and share 
it. His blood was tingling and dancing in his 
veins, and his pulses were playing leap-frog, 
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as he was wont to do bodily when he was a 
boy. What long forgotten visions of school- 
struggles and school-pranks were rising up 
before him ! What memories of pilfered or- 
chards, and stand-up fights, and tossings of 
an unpopular usher in a blanket, came back 
again, clear and palpable, before his mental 
vision ! And the wide playground, with its 
four fine old elms, into which the boys were 
forbidden to climb under penalty of a stiff 
flogging ; and into which they accordingly did 
climb upon every favourable and unfavourable 
opportunity ; and old Joe, the pieman, to whom 
the premises were imperatively prohibited, and 
whose savoury basket, lined and covered with 
a snow-white cloth, announced by a peculiar 
whistle from without during the noon-tide 
play-hour on a Saturday, was hoisted over 
the wall by a cord, and fearlessly trusted to 
the honour of the little community ; for woe 
betide the unhallowed urchin who would have 
wronged that grey-haired old man of a far- 
thing ! he must have fought every boy in the 
school, and been sent to Coventry afterwards. 
Never was such pastry as Joe's ! Such pork- 
pies, and sausage-rolls, and raspberry-tarts! 
Aaron Smith's mouth actually watered even 
now when he remembered them. It is true 
that he had never, since he was twelve years 
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old, had an opportunity of renewing his ac- 
quaintance with Joe's basket, or he might 
probably have changed his mind. 

What a blessing it was to the old stock- 
broker that he was still able to enjoy these 
harmless and happy memories of the past; 
that *' bidls and bears" had not entirely erased 
trap-ball and cricket from the tablets of his 
mind; and that money-seeking and money- 
making, though they had wrinkled his brow 
and dimmed his eye, had left his heart and his 
spirit as smooth and as warm as ever ! 

His first care, after telling the wonderful 
tidings to his sympathizing but less excited 
helpmate, was to desire Lily to write notes to 
her brothers, to require their presence at din- 
ner on the morrow to meet Mr. Wentwortli ; 
and then, his flurry having somewhat sub- 
sided, he gave an account of his after-pro- 
ceedings, at which good Mrs. Smith could not 
forbear to smile, while Lily laughed outright 
with the merry license of a spoiled child ; and 
then all went on smoothly and peacefully, 
nutil the worthy pair awaited in the drawing- 
room, as already described, the arrival of their 
guest. 

The dessert being duly set forth, and the 
ornaments of the candles adjusted, the fair 
girl to whom their arrangement had been en- 
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trusted made her appearance in her turn ; and 
she had scarcely kissed her father on his organ 
of benevolence, and seated herself beside her 
mother, when Goldsmith and Silversmith fol- 
lowed her into the room. 

Both the "gentlemen under government'' 
had made an elaborate toilette. The waist of 
the elder appeared to have " dwindled to the 
(sUghtest) span," while the breastwork of the 
other resembled a reduced view of Salisbury 
Plain in a deep snow. Goldsmith seated him- 
self at the piano, and began to encourage the 
belief that he was singing " Dolce e Ingratia 
Patria," the sentiment of which he endeavoured 
to execute very elaborately with his eyebrows ; 
while Silversmith drew a blotted paper from 
his pocket, which he called " an article," and, 
pulling the inkstand towards him, began assi- 
duously to make more scratchings-out, and to 
look frowningly upwards at the brown hoUand 
bag that contained the chandelier, 

" I think," said Mr. Smith, suddenly, as hq 
lifted his head and winked at his wife, " that 
the finest thing I ever heard in the shape 
of a song, Meg, was when Henry Phillips once 
sang ^ The Sea,' at Drury Lane ; but they say 
it requires a first-rate voice, I wish it didn't, 
for I'd have asked Tom to learn it." 

" Learn it, my dear sir !" said Goldsmith^ 
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who had heard the remark during a pause in 
his own noise ; " why, it's child's play ! Lily, 
you have it, I know, in one of your books^ 
Just bring it here, and Fll show my lather 
that a man who sings Italian music makes 
nothing of an English ballad." 

Lily obeyed, and not only opened the book 
in the right place, but volunteered to play the 
accompaniment; for which piece of attention 
she was rewarded by having the red whisker 
of her brother swept across her smooth round 
cheek, and being called a good girL And so 
" The Sea" was sung ; not exactly as Phillips 
sings it, but very loudly nevertheless, to the 
great interruption of " the article ;" so loudly, 
indeed, that no knock was heard at the door, 
and the party were not aware of the arrival of 
their visitor until his name was announced by 
the maid, and he was actually standing before 
them* 

Goldsmith had just chanted forth in a most 
stentorian voice that he was on the sea, where 
everything was blue, and all was silence. 
La/ZLenmg wifl. adn^g gravity, «.d 
trying to believe, sweet girl, that Tom sang a 
thousand times better than she did ; and Silver- 
smith, with one hand reposing in his white 
waistcoat, was in the very act of erasing a 
rather long sentence with the other. It was 
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rather noisy, to be sure, as Mr. Wentworth 
walked up stairs, there is no denying the feet ; 
but wh^Q his appearance at the door of the 
apartment caused a cessation of the music, it 
is equally undeniable that every thing looked 
as easy and comfortable as even an old bache- 
lor's heart could wish, and bachelors' hearts are 
usually very impracticable ware. 

Old Mr. Smitli bounded from his chair like 
a racket-ball, and nearly wrung off his friend's 
hand before he could utter his welcome. And 
then came the introduction : first, to dear, good^ 
calm Mrs. Smith, who gave her guest a smile 
that ought to have made him feel at home at 
once ; and then to the gentleman with the red 
whiskers, who was flushed with his vocal ex- 
ertions ; and then to the gentleman with the 
white eyelashes, who held his blotted " article" 
in his hand during the presentation, as though 
it were a diploma of author-craft, which, if it 
really had been such, must have been set down 
as very dirty work indeed j andy lastly, to Lily, 
who came forward with a bhish as bright as 
her eyes, and held out her little hand with all 
the frankness of innocent pleasure. 

Mr. Wentworth was a small man-p^-short, 
and spare, and smartly built — ^with a white 
cravat and drab-coloured gaiters ; (he had left 
his broad-brimmed hat in the hall, with his 
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gold-headed cane to take care of it). He had 
a high forehead, full of fine and intellectual 
developments, a keen, grey eye, rather sunk 
into the head, and overshadowed by dense 
dark eyebrows, a prominent nose, and a finely- 
moulded mouth and chin. Mr. Wentworth 
looked like what he was — a gentleman of the 
old school, with a spice of eccentricity about 
him, and more mind than he cared to display. 

The party were scarcely seated again when 
Blacksmith entered the room, and the visitor 
was evidently somewhat taken by surprise as 
he looked at him. There was no pretension 
about Harry ; he was neither an author nor 
an arttste^^)Si.e his two brothers ; so he did not 
throw himself mto a graceful position, as they 
had done, while the introductiojti took place, 
but simply gave Mr. Wentworth a cordial 
squeeze of the hand, and thanked him for 
making his dear old father happy at last. 

How Lily looked at him as he said so ! Just 
what she had longed to say herself, but her 
courage had failed her ; and it was so much 
better that H^ry should do it- And he had done 
it so well that she could have kissed him for it. 
And then the brcrthers shook hands, for they 
had not met before that day ; and although 
the visitor did not appear to remark them, he 
observed the cordiality of thdr greeting, and 
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decided within himself that either the two 
elder were the most amiable young men upon 
earth, or that the youngest was the most libe- 
ral. And the shrewd old man was right. The 
brothers had a common purse, and Blacksmith's 
good fortune had been the gain of all alik^. 

The dinner was the perfection of snug^ 
ness and comfort. There were no draughts 
from the passage, and no murmurs from the 
head of the table. The plates were hot, and 
the hock cool. There were no footmen, to be 
siu*e ; so no one got the tag of an aiguillette 
in his eye, or the scratch of a gold-laced cuff 
across his cheek ; but, instead of these, there 
were two neat-handed Phillises, with caps and 
aprons the colour of curds, and little pink 
bows in their caps, and nice printed dresses, 
which, as they leant towards you, gave way 
without one sharp angle 'that could endanger 
either your temper or your digestion. It was 
not elegant to be so waited upon at table, but 
it was very comfortable, and old bachelors are 
fond of comfort. 

After dinner they had three rubbers of long 
whist ; Mr. and Mrs. Smith against their guest 
and Silversmith, who regarded whist as the 
only game upon the cards worthy the attention 
of a literary man : and then the whiskey-punch 
was brought in, and uncommonly well brewed 
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hj Harry ; and then Goldsmith sang " The Sea'' 
over again at the request of his father, with 
so much energy and eflPect, that Lily's accom- 
paniment, like a manager's explanation in a 
theatrical row, was all dumb show ; and Mr. 
Wentworth said, " Very well, indeed I" as the 
last growl died away like hill thunder; "Won- 
derful execution, upon my word!" and then 
gentle Mrs. Smith suggested that Lily should 
sing in her turn; and Lily did sing a simple 
little English ballad, with a sweet melody, 
and some trashy words about her " unrequited 
love," and her "broken heart," which assuredly 
she would have blushed to say ; but, although 
LUy was a little nightingale, and that her low, 
full voice was a charm, Mr. Wentworth took the 
opportunity, when her song ceased, of using his 
pocket-handkerchief, and never said a word. 

And so the evening wore away ; and at eleven 
o'clock precisely the pretty housemaid an- 
nounced Mr. Wentworth's " fly," and he shook 
hands all round, and departed. 

No sooner was he gone, broad-brimmed hat^ 
gold-headed cane, and all, than the family 
group drew near the fire, and began to 
speculate upon the probable results of the 
day's dinner. Would he ever repeat his visit? 
The father hoped that he would, for it made 
him young again to look upon one who had 
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been a boy with him. Lily hoped that he would, 
becaujse her father wished it. Goldsmith was 
convinced that he was a fine judge of music, 
for he had appreciated the "new eflTects" which 
he had flimg into Phillips's popular ballad; 
and Harry doubted his taste, for he had failed 
to praise his sister's singmg. Harry had a 
strong and true perception of the beautiful, 
and he loved Lily as only a brother can love. 

Mr. Wentworth did repeat his visit again 
and again — and again and again he praised 
Goldsmith's singing, even to the Italian bra- 
vuras; for, with all Aaron's manoeuvring, he 
coidd not succeed in warding them oflP for ever ; 
and moreover listened, without a single symp- 
tom of weariness, from time to time, to one of 
Silversmith's musical " articles ;" but he took 
no interest whatever in Blacksmith, who, we 
omitted to say, was studying for the Church, 
and was soon to return to Cambridge ; or in 
Lily, whose silver voice warbled in vain for 
him, and whose continual little kindnesses 
ware dther met by cold and brief thanks, or 
entirely overlooked. 

Ere long it became an established arrange- 
ment that Mr. Wentworth should dine at 
Brompton every Sunday. It is true that it 
had never been verbally so settled ; but, never- 
theless, so perfectly was it understood, that. 
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had he failed to make his usual appeai*ance, 
a messenger would have been forthwith de- 
spatched to Islington, to inquire into the 
cause of his absence. 

Some months after this partial domestication, 
the old bachelor informed his friend Aaron that 
he had sustained a severe pecuniary loss, and 
that he was unable any longer to keep house ; 
upon which the warm-hearted Bromptonite im- 
mediately suggested that the lonely man 
should go and reside with his family. 

"You can be our boarder, you know, Dick;" he 
said heartily ; *' that will make you quite inde- 
pendent ; and you shall pay us whatever you 
please yearly, from a pea-straw to fifty pounds.'' 

" You do not yet imderstand my posi- 
tion, Aaron;" replied Wentworth, with more 
coldness than such a proposal warranted ; " I 
have barely escaped ruin, and must sink the 
remnant of my little fortime in a life annuity." 

" And isn't that an additional reason for 
your living with us?" asked his friend; " how 
can you live cheaper? One more or less in 
a family like ours goes for nothing ; and it 
don't signify talking, we have all got used to 
you now, and we can't do without you ; and 
then you have your annuity, whatever it may 
be, to make you comfortable in your own way, 
in matters out of Mrs, Smith's department. 
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You shall have the room next to ours, with 
Lily over your head, and she's as light as a 
feather, she'll never disturb you; or if she 
should do so by chance, tell her of it, and it 
won't happen again, I'll answer for it. What 
a cosy party we shall make of a winter's even- 
ing, with our rubber of sixpenny longs, and 
our tumbler of hot with — ! Egad ! I wish 
you were moving in now." 

Mr. Wentworth gravely shook his head. 

" Thank ye, Aaron ;" he said composedly ; 
" I know it's all well meant, but it's quite out 
of my way. I can't submit to be a burden 
upon any man — it's not my nature. But I'll 
tell you what I mean to do. I'U take a lodg- 
ing in your part of the world, when I can pop 
in upon you of an evening ; and I'll dine with 
you, as usual, every Sunday. I must part 
with Mrs. Smithers, and I do like to have a 
comfortable dinner on a Simday. As to the 
rest of the week, I wiU rub on as well as I 
can, with a chop or a steak. It matters little, 
after all; and, as I owe no man anything, I 
must learn to be satisfied with my fate." 

Aaron Smith looked quite chapfallen. 
There was a cool decision in the tone and 
manner of his companion which most effec- 
tually cut short all further expostulation. 
Blessings on his warm heart ! he was rapidly 
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contrasting the prosperity and comfort by 
which he was himself surrounded^ with the 
sorrow and disappointment that had fallen 
upon his old friend in the winter of his days. 
He was thinking that perhaps^ if Wentworth 
had married as he had done, this might not have 
occurred. He was reflecting that if Dick would 
only pocket his pride, and accept his offer, 
what a long way a few annual pounds would 
go in supplying him with personal luxuries. 

Poor Mrs. Smithers, too ! What a home for 
her to lose in her old age ! As he was hope* 
less of being useful, according to his own 
ideas, to the master, Aaron determined to 
attempt at least to serve the maid ; and, ac- 
cordingly, he suggested that Mrs. Smith should 
endeavour to find au eligible situation for her ; 
but here again he was met with the informa* 
tion that the housekeeper had a home of her 
own, where she intended to get on in her own 
way, without seeking another service ; so that 
the worthy stockbroker saw himself reduced 
to the poor expedient of lodging-hunting, in 
order to be serviceable somehow. 

Herein, however, he was a host in himself. 
Never had he seen so many ups and downs in 
the course of the day in his life before. The 
number of "parlour-floors," "drawing-room 
floors," and " second-floors," that he visited 
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were incalculable. At length he found just 
what he sought— -neat, quiet apartments- 
cleanly, comfortable, and moderate in price — 
m the house of a widow ; who, poor thing ! 
had seen better days, and who now preferred 
exerting her own unassisted energies to re- 
maining a burthen upon her relations. The 
cottage was about three minutes walk from his 
own house, looked over a nursery ground, and 
was free from the dust of the high road. The 
reference to Mr. Smith himself was, of course, 
undeniable ; and two days afterwards the ba- 
chelor was duly installed in his new home. 

Nevertheless, Aaron was not altogether satis- 
fied. He felt that the lonely man must inevit- 
ably pass many dreary hours, in which he could 
not fail to sit and brood over his misfortunes. 
But what could he do? Wentworth was so 
mysterious ! He had, indeed, confided to him, 
without circumlocution, the fact of his severe 
and important loss, but that was all ; the how, 
the why, and the where, were all scrupulously 
withheld ; nor was he the description of person 
to whom questions could be put idly. 

So everything was left, as the old bachelor 
had willed it to be, without comment ; and time 
went on, and the Cambridge recess came round 
again, and with it home came Harry, but not 
alone. He had made a strong college friend- 
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ship; he had saved a fellow-creature from 
drowning ; and, as a natural consequence, he 
became strongly attached to the individual 
whom he had so essentially served; and as 
Frederic Bailey had no friends in London, his 
father being the curate of a remote village in 
Lincolnshire, and he himself owing his educa- 
tion to an uncle (who had declared that in 
hiunouring his inclination for the church, by 
sustaining his college expenses, which the 
prudence and energy of the young man had 
reduced to the lowest possible amount, he had 
done all he ever could do for him) it may 
easily be imderstood with what grateftd ala- 
crity he accepted the invitation of Harry 
Smith to spend the vacation with him in town ! 
So the two young men went into lodgings in 
a street off the Strand — a delightftil locality, 
which always tends to enhance the attractions 
of every other visible portion of the metropolis. 
They are charming fog-conductors, those 
said riverward streets ; and the sooty showers 
knitted from the belching and bellowing 
throats of the steam-vessels create an intri- 
eate and beautiiul mosaic upon the walls 
and furniture of the houses, which forms the 
delight of the upholsterer and the laundress. 
There is great snugness, too, in the idea of 
candle-light at four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
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when, if it so please you, you can draw your 
curtains close and vote it night, without any 
fear of external objects making themselves 
sufl5ciently conspicuous to throw any doubt 
upon your decision. No wonder, then, that 
" the streets off the Strand" should be so po* 
pular with all temporary dwellers in the Great 
Babylon. 

Otae would have thought that Blacksmith 
should have known better than to bury hi3 
friend and himself in one of these metro- 
politan dens; but, let his reason have been 
what it might, he assuredly could have made 
no arrangement tending more thoroughly to 
enhance the charm of Ught, and cleanliness, 
and pure air, from the very force of contrast. 
He called it a good, convenient, centrical 
situation, and perhaps it was ; while it is no 
less certain, that when on the day subsequent 
to that on which they took possession of their 
apartments, (where they succeeded a couple of 
Germans, who had contrived to make the dark, 
close, queer-shaped " drawing-room," smell, as 
well as look, like a gigantic tobacco-box ;) they 
had no sooner reached Hyde Park Place, on 
their way to Brompton to pay their respects to 
Harry's family, than the country-reared Fre- 
deric drew a long breath, as if to relieve his 
chest from the pressure of the foul air that 
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had been sitting upon it most remorselessly 
ever since his arrival in town ; passed his fin- 
gers through the masses of brown curls that 
clustered about his forehead; and felt as 
though, after having been imprisoned for debt 
for a couple of months, he was suddenly set 
free. 

We have already stated that Frederic Bailey 
was the son of a poor country curate ; let us 
now add, that he was also far from being the 
only son. The elder of nine, he could not 
conscientiously be considered as a young man 
of great expectations; and yet, had he not 
expected a great deal from the future, be 
would scarcely have been able to derive much 
sohd comfort from the present. Conscious 
that he was a burden upon the generosity of 
a relative, the absolute necessity of whose as- 
sistance being once removed, would immedi- 
ately withdraw it ; without any interest in the 
profession he had adopted ; and writhing undel* 
the idea of becoming once more a useless 
inmate of his father's alre&dy overcrowded 
cottage, his reflections were frequently bitter 
and desponding; a circumstance which had 
given an expression of subdued melancholy to 
his handsome coimtenance, more dangerous 
to the other sex than the brightest mirth. 

It will at once be perceived that all this ex- 
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planation is simply intended to serve as a sort 
of preface to the chapter of Lily's absurd, un- 
calculating love for her brother's friend. Yes ; 
so it was: the fair and laughter-loving Lily 
Smith, who certainly should have known bet- 
ter how to take care of herself, and who ought 
to have remembered that money is the proper 
thing for a young lady of the present day to 
marry, and not either beauty, morals, or man- 
ners, actually — ^we don't exactly know how, for 
she never knew it herself— became seriously 
attached to the poor curate's son. 

It was so interesting to know that Harry had 
saved his life ; and it was so beautiful to re- 
flect that for the last year he had entirely 
maintained himself at coUege by acting as 
tutor to older men than himself: his flute was 
such a charming accompaniment to her piano ; 
and he sang a second so much better than Tom ; 
while, as to his sketches, her album was soon 
nearly full of them. Slight enough they were, 
to be sure, but then his touch was so masterly ; 
and it was extraordinary, that out of about 
twenty portraits he had made of Lily herself — 
profile, full-face, three-quarter, whole-length| 
kit-kat, and bust — sitting, standing, and kneel- 
ing — at her guitar, at her embroidery, at 
her desk, and at her drawing — there was not 
one which any person who had ever looked 
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upon her could have mistaken for any one 
else; which was very delightfiil to the old 
people, and to the young men, and to Lily 
herself, while it was by no means disagree- 
able to Frederic ; who felt as though he should 
have no objection to pass the remainder of his 
life sitting beside sweet Lily Smith, sketching 
her likeness, and coimting her blushes. 

What could suddenly have given her such a 
habit of blushing ? The two gentlemen, who 
considered that they were residing in Surrey 
Street — ^where, in point of feet, they did sleep 
and breakfast — ^no sooner entered the pretty 
monring-room of the Brompton viUa, wherein 
Lily passed her time with her birds and her 
flowers, and whose plate-glass window opened 
upon a trimly-kept lawn, dotted over with 
evergreens, than you would have thought, for 
the first five minutes, that their pretty young 
hostess was visited by a sudden and violent 
attack of fever, instead of by her brother and 
his friend ; and, although the deep bloom wore 
gradually away, as, the welcome given, they 
discussed together their plans for the day, stiU 
there remained a tremulous flutter about the 
lips and eyelids of the little beauty, exceed- 
ingly vexatious, and altogether unaccoimtable. 

All the party liked Frederic — all of them, 
except Mr. Wentworth ; he hated intruders in 
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the family circle ; lie had no taste for drawing. 
Mr. Bailey could not write " articles" for pe- 
riodicals, like Silversmith, nor sing half so 
loud as Goldsmith ; while, as to his flute, the 
old bachelor could not endure even the name 
of it. It was nothing, he said, but a fife, forced 
beyond its proper quality, like a prize goose- 
berry, and neither one thing nor the other. 

This was very discouraging to the Smith 
family ; for Bailey was so pleasant a friend, 
that they would fain have had him liked 
by all the world. Aaron could not help 
thinking it a little unreasonable ; while Lily, 
for the first time, ventured to ask herself 
whether Mr. Wentworth could not, when he 
felt so inclined, make himself exceedingly dis: 
agreeable ? She would not answer the question, 
however, even to her own heart, for he was 
now essential to her father's comfort. The 
old gentleman had once said, in her hearing, 
that, even dear as his family were to him, he 
did not know how he should ever again be 
able to do without "Dick;" and that was 
enough for Lily ; who, moreover, felt that she 
had no right whatever personally to resent 
any one's dislike to Mr. Bailey. 

And so things went on. And the water- 
parties, and the parties to the theatres, and the 
nice little family concerts, and, above all, the 
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dear, cosy, familiar mornings, suddenly termi- 
nated in the return of the two friends to Cam- 
bridge. 

Lily felt as though the sun had been put 
out by some extraordinary process, and sat 
down in her own quiet room to weep over 
the departed light, and to remember every 
look, and word, and action^ of Frederic Bailey. 
It was a sad, but soothing occupation: and 
yet, poor girl, she had little to dwell upon 
beyond generalities. She had never asked 
herself if the handsome yoimg cantab loved 
her ; still less had she any suspicion that he 
had carried her own heart back with him to 
college; she was only conscious of a vague, 
restless, and yet not jinpleasant yearning after 
something or somebody unattainable; and 
sometimes she felt inclined to be angry with her- 
self; and then she thought that she loved herself 
better than she had ever done before : while, as 
Frederic had possessed too much principle to 
utter one word of a passion which he considered 
to be hopeless, she had no tender memories 
with which she had a right to identify him. 

Poor little Lily ! and all the time she was 
fathoms deep in love. And it is a strange fact, 
that a light-hearted, clinging, happy nature 
like hers is precisely that in which hidden 
passion makes the most havoc. And so her 
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light step grew heavy, and her bright cheek 
pale, and the laughter left her dark blue 
eye ; and when she spoke, her voice was less 
gladsome than it had been. But aQ these 
changes produced little comment. Even loving 
h^ as they did, her parents were blinded to 
them; and her two brothers only remarked 
with a smile, that Lily was really taking the 
woman upon her in earnest, since she had at- 
tained the matronly age of seventeen. Harry^ 
the only one who could have traced the evil 
deeper, was away, and totally unsuspicious of 
the mischief of which he had been the innocent 
author. What a delight his letters were to 
Lily ! And they were, moreover, always fiill 
of the praises of Frederic ! of his energy, his 
industry, his generosity in imparting his supe- 
perior information to his friend on every occa- 
sion. In short, they were closer chums than 
ever. And so, in time, another vacation came, 
and with it once more came Frederic Bailey. 

What Mr. Wentworth had become to Aaron 
Smith, Bailey had become to his son Harry ; 
and although, for the old gentleman's sake, 
the worthy stockbroker would rather that 
Blacksmith should, on this . occasion, have re- 
turned home alone, still that was the only 
objection which he felt to the presence of the 
dangerous young student. 
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And now, who could have complamed that 
Lily's cheeks were pale, or her voice low, or 
her step languid? She was the brightest and 
the simniest little fairy that ever was looked 
upon. Harry watched her with a pride which 
was far too powerftd for concealment; and 
he knew no one to whom his self-gratula- 
tory comments could be more properly ad- 
dressed than to his chosen friend and confi- 
dant, Frederic Bailey. Upon him they were 
ijonsequently bestowed in no sparing mea- 
sure; and he listened with much the same 
feeling with which a convicted felon would 
;listen to a discussion on the admirable texture 
6f the rope destined to his future use. It was 
indeed a sore struggle of passion against prin- 
ciple; and often and oflen did the unhappy 
young man pace his chamber during the night, 
while his friend slept, bitterly upbraiding him- 
self for the culpable weakness which had again 
placed him within the influence of Lily's gentle 
and womanly attractions. He could not, how- 
ever — and Bailey was no coxcomb — conceal 
from himself that the evil was now beyond 
remedy for both, and he sorrowed even more 
for the fair girl than for himself. 

On the evening succeeding his second de- 
parture from Brompton, the stockbroker and 
his old friend were alone together in the 
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drawing-room of the former, engaged, as usual, 
with the draught-board; but Aaron was evi- 
dently absent and pre-occupied. At length, 
he committed so grave, and, apparently, wiliul 
an aror, that Wentworth lost his temper, and 
observed, that they had better leave off play- 
ing, than do so like children of ten years 
old. 

*'True, true, Dick;'' was the reply; "and 
so let us leave our game for awhile, while I 
talk to you of Lily. It will do me good to 
tell you of my anxiety ; for I dare not open 
her mother's eyes ; who, poor thing ! will learn 
the truth too soon, come when it may. Tell 
me first, however, Dick, and teU me truly, 
have you not seen a great change lately in 
my dear girl?" 

" A very great change," said the bachelor 
drily. 

" Something is decidedly wrong with her, 
Wentworth." 

" Very wrong indeed. Smith." 

"I must have first-rate advice;" said the 
father, with tears in his eyes; "I will not 
trust my precious child in imskilfiil hands. It 
might turn to consimiption." 

"Very likely;" was the consolatory re- 
joinder, as " Dick" amused himself by dress- 
ing the board ready for another game. 
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"What can be the matter, I wonder?" 
apostrophized Aaron. 

*' She's in love;" said Wentworth, in the 
same indifferent tone in which he had all 
along spoken. 

" In love !" exclaimed his astonished com* 
panion, pushing back his chair — "Lily in 
love ! Why, whom, in the name of wonder, 
can she be in love with ?" 

" Frederic Bailey." 

" No, no — impossible I The poor lad hasn't 
a halfpenny to jingle against another ! That's 
quite out of the question !" 

" I am glad to hear it ;" growled Wentworth. 

" And yet," hesitated the stockbroker, " it 
may be so, I'm afraid. There is no putting 
old heads upon young shoulders. Dear me ! 
dear me! how very unlucky! Who would 
have thought it?" 

" I should ;" said Wentworth. 

"What is to be done?" exclaimed poor 
Aaron, perfectly bewildered by this imlooked- 
for misfortime. " I can only give Lily three 
thousand pounds, and they can't live upon 
that." 

" Very disagreeable ;" remarked his friend. 

" And now, in all probability, she'll fret her.- 
self to death !" said Smith, rather uttering his, 
thoughts aloud than addressing his companion. 
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" Girls generally do when they are thwart- 
ed;" acquiesced Mr. Wentworth; " it's an un- 
derstood thing." 

" I have no interest in the Church," con- 
tinued the stockbroker, "and no means of 
providing better for Lily, without wronging 
my boys." 

" I can't help you;" was the blunt rejoinder; 
and even Smith, obtuse as he was where his 
old chum was concerned, began to see that he 
was suspected of manoeuvring to extort money 
from Wentworth. The blood rushed over his 
forehead as the conviction forced itself upon 
him. "I know it, my good friend;" he said 
somewhat haughtily ; " nor should you, if you 
could. My daughter has common sense, and 
I shall talk to her as if I gave her credit for 
it. She will not be the first girl by thou- 
sands who has conquered a whim of this 
kind ; for it can't be more than a whim." 

" H — a !" growled the retired manufacturer. 

" I'll speak to her about it to-day," pursued 
Smith; " and get it over." 

"I wouldn't be in a hurry;" said Went- 
worth. " If he could obtain a curacy, I sup- 
pose they might manage tolerably well?" 

"Perhaps they might. I'm sure I don't 
know;" replied the perplexed father. "But 
that is the foundation of the diflSculty." 
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" So it is ;" moralized the bachelor. " And 
it is a strange thing, Aaron, that the two vices 
which meet with the least indulgence in the 
world are poverty and egotism. Now, the last 
is harmless, even if it be tiresome ; and yet 
show me any other ill quality, although it 
may involve suffering and sorrow to others, 
which is not more tolerated and excused: 
while, as to poverty, the very suspicion of it 
is treated as though it were an insult to your 
fellow-creature, for which you paid no penalty 
yourself; yet such is far from being the case. 
First comes privation, sacrifice, hurt pride, 
in the midst of which a man gnaws away his 
own heart, and no one pities him ; and then 
comes Debt, the one capital crime in this 
coimtry, for which a man must either pine 
away his days in prison, to preserve what he 
(poor deluded wretch!) calls his honour ; or 
escape from the keeping of a gaoler through 
a medium of meanness and dishonesty, by 
which his after-life is tainted and blasted in 
the eye of all upright . men. However, Eng- 
land is liberal, even to poverty, in one respect ; 
for, should the debtor die imder his thrall, she 
does not deny him a grave, such as it is; 
while I remember to have read in an old 
French author — so old, indeed, that the very 
language was strange and foreign, a book now 
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Seldom to be met with, and still more seldom 
read — tiiat a traveller from that coimtry was 
once driven into strange seas, and landed in 
an island where he was well received, and de- 
lighted with the beauty and prosperity of every 
thing about him, but where his horror was 
excited by the spectacle of half a dozen dead 
bodies lying naked in the great thoroughfares, 
the prey of dogs and vermin. Upon making 
inquiry into the meaning of this disgusting ex- 
hibition, he was told that these were the bodies 
of debtors who had died without liquidating 
the claims of their creditors ; and who, imme- 
diately upon their demise, were thus exposed 
in the public streets imtil either the piety, the 
shame, or the justice of their relatives, should 
induce them to redeem the dishonoured corpses 
by the payment of their debts. I was much 
struck by the anecdote when I met with it, 
and regret that the name of the island was 
not given. There was deep philosophy in the 
custom." 

"You have, nevertheless, chosen an ill- 
timed moment in which to tell the story ;" said 
the stockbroker with a shudder. " Do you 
know, Dick, I feel quite a coward about Lily 5 
I wish that you would speak to her foi^ 
me." 

" What particular interest have I ever shown 
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in Miss Smith, that you should depute me to 
such an oflSce ?" 

"Why, there's exactly the reason of my 
doing so f replied the father. " Somehow or 
other — ^though how, I confess, I can't under- 
stand — you have never taken to Lily ; so that 
her grief won't make the same impression 
upon you that it would on her mother and 
me, and you can reason with her better than 
we could/' 

" Well, perhaps I might," said Dick* 

^ Will you try r 

" Certainly, if you wish it. But girls who 
fency they're in love are always obstinate. 
Suppose she won't give him up ?" 

" Oh, it can't be so bad as that !" said poor 
Mr. Smith. 

" We shall see " — was the encoura^ng re- 
joinder; and Aaron, having remarked that in 
all such cases there was no time like the 
time present, left the room in search of his 
daughter. 

As he closed the door, Bichard Wentworth 
fell back in his chair, and covered his eyes 
mtt his hand during ^veral seconds. When 
he withdrew it, there was a moisture hanging 
about his eyelashes ; and he slowly drew out 
his morocco pocket-book, and made what ap- 
peared to be an elaborate calculation, in which 
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pleasing occupation he was still engaged when 
Lily entered the room, and stood beside 
him. 

"Papa tells me that you want me, Mr, 
Wentworth;" said the low, sweet voice of 

Lily. 

" Not at all, Miss Smith," was the reply ; 
" on the contrary, your father requested me to 
see you — ^to tell you something that he did 
not feel disposed to tell you himself." 

"Indeed!" said the feir girl with a deep 
blush, as she sank trembling upon a chair. 
" What can papa have to say to me, that he 
would depute to another ?" 

"Nothing very mysterious, Miss Smith. 
He has just made the discovery of an attach- 
ment between yourself and Mr. Frederic 
Bailey ; and has asked me to inform you that 
he doesn't approve of it." 

Lily burst into tears. " And was this all, 
Mr. Wentworth ? Did he commission you to 
lay bare my folly and weakness before my 
own eyes, without requesting you to smoothe 
his displeasure by one kind and loving word? 
Am I to understand that I must expect neither 
pity nor sympathy from my family in the 
struggle which 1 am called upon to make?" 

" Have you resolved to make it?" was the 
answering inquiry. 
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Lily strove to speak, but her voice was 
choked with sobs. 

" There, there; that'll do," said the old 
man. "I hate women's tears; they faU on 
my heart like molten lead. Lidia Smith, if 
you marry Bailey, you will have to wrestle all 
your days with debt and diflSculty. You will 
have to toil, and manage, and become the 
slave of expediency ; your . beauty will be 
bhghted by hardship, and your youth wasted 
by care." 

Lily looked up at him through her tears, 
and smiled. 

" As to Bailey himself" — ^pursued the old 
man less sternly — " think what his fete will 
be. Thwarted in his hopes, crippled by his 
necessities, heart-broken by his perpetual and 
hourly struggle to support a family, he will 
sink into an early grave, the victim of one act 
of youthful imprudence." 

" Oh, no ! — no ! " exclaimed Lily vehe- 
mently, as she threw herself upon a low stool 
at the feet of the old man, and buried her 
weeping face upon his knees — "Never ! never ! 
— ^he shall never do this ibr me ! The bless- 
ing of a grateful heart rest upon you, dear 
Mr. Wentworth I You have opened my eyes 
to my selfish folly. You have ever been so 
harsh to me, that I looked not for this kind- 
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ness at your hands; but now — ^now I have 
courage to ask you to finish your work. Tell 
my dear father that I will try to forget him — 
indeed I will, though my heart should break 
in the effort. Bid him not blame Frederic, 
my dear sir;" and she took the hand of the 
old bachelor, and laid her cheek upon it, as 
she spoke through her sobs — " Indeed, indeed, 
the fault has been all my own. Not a word 
has he ever said to me, from which I could 
extort the right to implicate him in my weak- 
ness." 

" Never, did you say?" asked Wentworth. 

" Never !" said the girl solemnly. " I nmy 
have hoped — ^I may have believed — but again 
I say " 

" And you really love this man, who has 
never said one word upon the subject to you?*' 
again asked Wentworth. 

He was answered only by the pressure of 
her lips upon his hand. 

*' Now listen to me," said the old man. '* I 
shall not detain you long. I have watched 
you closely, Lidia — ^I have slighted you — I 
have wounded your vanity, seemed careless 
of your attentions, and indifferent to your 
good qualities. I had lived alone in the 
world for years, surrounded only by depend- 
ants and parasites. I had seen the hollow- 
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ness of what is commonly called friendship, 
and I had been soured by my experience, I 
met your father unexpectedly, after long 
years of separation, and the sight of him 
thawed, during the first hour of our reimion, 
the frost-work that repeated disappointment 
had woven about my heart ; but my pleasure 
soon wore away, girl : I was sorry that I had 
met him again; for he told m6 that he had a 
family ; and he gave me to understand that he 
supposed I was rich ; and I thought that I un* 
derstood him. Nay, nay ; you need not speak : 
he does not require the vindication of his own 
child, I told him that I was poor ; afterwards, 
that I had become yet poorer. You remem- 
ber the circumstance? The change in myself 
produced none in him, except that he seemed 
to value me the more. And so we have lived 
on together, Lidia; and all in your father's 
house have supported, with more or less pa- 
tience and kindness, the intrusion of the ex- 
acting and unendearing old bachelor. But 
none, none" — continued Wentwordi, while the 
tears fell slowly upon his cheeks — " with the 
untiring, uncomplaining, afiectionate gentle- 
ness that you have shown: and you knew 
that I could not in any way repay it, Lidia, . ." 
" Oh, say not so ! you have overpaid it at 
this moment !" exclaimed the pale girl, striving 
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to smile. " My father loved you : how, then, 
could I do otherwise ? And now, I truly feel 
how well you deserved that love." 

Wentworth bent forward, and looked down 
upon her for a moment, and then he softly 
murmured, " Lily !" It was the first time that 
he had ever so called her, and she looked up 
in wonder. 

" Shame upon me," pursued the old man^ 
" to permit those tears ! Lily, I have deceived 
you all : I am not poor — ^I am not helpless. I 
am only suspicious, and ungracious, and un- 
worthy. Tell me, in one word, and tell me 
truly — for the fate of your ftiture life hangs 
upon the answer — do you really love Frederic 
Bailey?' 

" More than my own existence !" said the 
excited girl. 

Wentworth raised her in his arms, and 
seated her upon the sofa; afi;er which, he 
smoothed down her bright hair, and kissed her 
forehead. In the next moment he had rung 
the bell, and desired the servant by whom it 
was answered to tell Mr. Smith that he wished 
to speak with him. Poor Aaron entered, pale 
and trembling. He dreaded to look upon the 
sorrow of his child ; but he had not traversed 
half the floor, when he felt his hand clasped in 
that of his fiiend, and heard the voice of Went- 
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worth, less firm than its wont, thus address 
him — 

" All is arranged, Aaron ; there is no longer 
any difficulty. I have the promise of a curacy 
for Mr. Bailey ; and, on the strength of our 
old friendship, I claim Lily as my heiress. I 
am under many heavy debts to her for for- 
bearance and respect, which money cannot 
repay ; but she and I have come to an under- 
standing — a tacit one, it is true; but I feel 
that she will not vex me for the first time. 
On the day of her marriage I will pay over to 
her husband the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds ; and so, in pity's name ! let us have 
no more tears. I have more than enough left 
for myself, and I despise thanks ; therefore we 
will dismiss the subject. Mrs. Smith must be 
waiting ; and we have no time to spare if we 
are to decide our match at draughts to-night." 
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AN ADYENTUEE IN BYTHINIA. 

A few years ago, I was travelling in Asia 
Minor with a fiiend, during a summer of ex- 
traordinary beauty ; when, attracted by the pic- 
turesque neighbourhood of the ancient capital 
of Bythinia, we resolved to make it our head- 
quarters for a time, in order that we might 
thoroughly explore the surrounding country. 
We were the only Franks in the city ; for I 
am speaking of a period when no British con- 
sul had yet been appointed to the station, and 
when the consular duties were performed by a 
Greek chemist, whose name has escaped me^ 
but who, I well remember, officiated in the 
same capacity for no less than five difierent 
powers. 

There was a pleasant feeling of independ- 
ence connected with the circumstance of our 
temporary emancipation from the conven- 
tional trammels of hyper-civilization — a half- 
vagabond and half-proud consciousness of 
self-reliance, and self-sufficing strength; and, 
coupled with this, we had the bluest of all 
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blue heavens above our beads : Nature, in all 
ber stem and m all ber smiling varieties, 
spread about us on every side ; youtb bound- 
ing in our pulses, and novelty bracing our 
energies to action. 

Tbe city of Broussa was soon explored, its 
grey old walls visited, its convents and mosques 
examined, and its kbans and bazaars explored 
from end to end. We had galloped over the 
plain in all directions, rousing the lazy buf- 
faloes from their bed of mire, on the margin 
of the stream by which it is intersected ; scaring 
the cranes in their fishing avocations; tram- 
pling the land-turtles upon our path; and 
bringing down scores of the red-legged par- 
tridges which rose on all sides in enormous 
coveys. We had bathed in the hot springs 
of the romantic village of Tzekergh^ ; dined al 
fresco with a party of Bohemian gipsies, and 
danced with them, to the music of tiheir rude 
but melodious guitars; and, in short, ex- 
hausted all the usual means of amusement 
open to foreigners and strangers. 

The city, as a city, offered little attraction ; 
its mam street reminded us of Chester, the 
foot-passengers being sheltered from the wea- 
ther by the projecting stories of the houses, 
supported by heavy beams of wood, and form- 
ing a covered way at once gloomy and pictu- 
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resque. There, however, terminated the simi- 
larity ; for the turbaned Turk and the Greek 
priest, gliding silently and unobtrusively along, 
extorted no comparison with the male popu- 
lation which we had left behind ; and still less 
did the muffled and shuffling figures of the 
women who occasionally passed us by remind 
us of the light-footed and unveiled beauties of 
our own ancient city. 

Demetri, our courier and factotum, was a 
perfect treasure, when we could restrain him 
from pledging healths in Cyprus wine and 
rak^ ; no easy matter, where he could obtain 
either in exchange for a detailed account of all 
our proceedings, in which his inquisitive and 
garrulous coimtrymen took an unexampled 
and untiring interest; heightened, no doubt, 
by the rare advent of Europeans in their 
city. 

In return, however, for putting the whole 
population. Christian and Infidel, in possession 
of the state of our personal affairs, in so far as 
his own knowledge, conferred or acquired, 
enabled him to do so, he was equally ready to 
be communicative to ourselves; and at the 
termination of a fortnight, there was not a 
pretty girl in Broussa, or its neighbourhood, 
with whose " birth, parentage, and education," 
we were not perfectly familiar; and, as objects 
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of picturesque interest began to fail in their 
novelty, we amused ourselves, while specu- 
lating on our departure further east, in look- 
ing more attentively at the casements of the 
Greek houses than we had hitherto done. The 
Turkish lattices were, of course, a sealed book ; 
for, although now and then we could distin- 
guish the flutter of white drapery, and some- 
times, even (as we fancied) the outline of a 
stiU whiter hand, we were aware that they 
would reveal nothing more, through their 
jealous bars ; but, no such impediments exist- 
ing at the windows of the rayahsy my com- 
panion was soon fathoms deep in love with a 
yoimg Greek lady, and our departure was, at 
his request, deferred sine die. 

Nothing could be more convenient for the 
opening of a flirtation, as the garden-terrace 
of her father's house extended in front of the 
windows of our principal apartments; and 
Frank soon contrived to establish a senti- 
mental acquaintance, through the medium of 
a pair of fine Irish eyes, and all the bouquets 
to be purchased in Broussa. The lady, on 
her side, appeared to be neither unconscioi^s 
nor indifferent to the evident admiration of 
which she was the object : and it would, per- 
haps, have been strange had she Mled to wel- 
come his homage^ forming, as he assuredly 
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did, a striking contrast to the individuak by 
whom she was habitually approached. 

We had already ascertained that she was th^ 
daughter of one of the wealthiest merchants 
in the city, who spent his time between his 
warehouses, his mulberry-groves, and the 
Greek convent in the adjoining street; while, 
as a natural consequence, his ordinary and 
most cherished guests were the inmates of 
that establishment — ^uncleanly, lounging, ill- 
conditioned personages, by no means calciv 
lated to attract either the eye or the heart of 
a young beauty. 

And a beauty she certainly was, that same 
Anastasia, with her long-cut, almond-shaped 
eyes, of the most bright and dazzling black 
that ever bewildered and burned up — ^I was 
going to say, the heart, but I correct myself 
and write, the liver ^ of a romantic traveller ; 
and I make the amendment because I feel con* 
vinced that the old Latin poets were right, and 
that the seat of love is, in reality, the liver, 
and not the heart. The man who labours 
imder what is called the "tender passion," 
loses his appetite ; becomes bilious and giddy ; 
prone to sudden chills and heats ; an irregular 
and violent pulsation; inflammatory fever; 
tossing, restlessness, and great anxiety and 
anguish; and, at times, is even afflicted Ivith 
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shooting pains ; although this last and despe- 
rate symptom can only grow out of deter- 
mined opposition or resolute rivalry. Now, 
we appeal to any liberal-minded reader — and 
we know that all ours are such — whether 
these are not liver pains, with which the poor 
innocent heart has nothing whatever to do? 
For, even in the article of increased pulsation^ 
it only acts as the pendulimi of that great 
timepiece, the body, and is hurried in its 
movements by the unnatural pressure upon 
the other works- 
Heart or liver, however, be it which it 
might, one or the other was decidedly, as I 
have already hinted, both bewildered and burnt 
up, in the instance of my fellow-pilgrim ; nor 
was it surprising that such should be the case ; 
for, to the dark almond-shaped eyes of Anas- 
tasia were added a high forehead, a delicate, 
(Straight nose, lips like a pomegranate bud ; a 
dimple in her small, well-rounded chin, which a 
pastoral poet would have made the theme of a 
score of stanzas ; glistening black hair, which, 
when unwreathed from about the little scarlet 
fez fliat she wore coquettishly on the side 
of her small head, would have fallen to her 
feet ; limbs like a nymph, and the voice of a 
syren. 

Now, I take credit to myself for this detailed 
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and impartial account of another man's mis- 
tress ; for, although I considered Anastasia as 
lovely a little fairy as could gladden the sight 
of humanity, I here seriously aver, on the 
honour of an Oxonian and a traveller, that I 
was never in love with her myself. Perhaps, 
if I had been so, as she decidedly preferred 
my friend, I might not have been quite so 
generous. 

Frank was getting on in his love affair at 
a railroad pace. By dint of presents to the 
convent, flattery to the monks, and his college 
Greek liberally bestowed upon the host, he 
had soon gained access to the merchant's 
house, and, within a week, was taking lessons 
on the guitar of the merchant's daughter. 
The said lessons were so long, and the scholar 
so enthusiastic, that his whole time was ab- 
sorbed in his new and agreeable avocation; 
and the natural consequence, as regarded my- 
self, very speedily ensued, that time himg for 
several days very heavily upon my hands; 
for, in all my projects, I required the co-ope- 
ration and companionship of Frank ; while, in 
all his own, Frank utterly overlooked my ex- 
istence ; and thus I at length found it neces- 
sary, as I resolved not to abandon my recreant 
fellow-traveller, to create interests and amuse- 
ments totally independent of his movements. 
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Stir from Bronssa he would not, nor was 
I much surprised at his determination, as it 
is not often in a man's life that he can dream 
his dream of love amid scenes of beauty, 
and novelty, and enchantment, beyond the 
reach of envious and malicious tongues. For 
Frank in the fair capital of Bythinia there was 
no Mrs. Grundy; no opposite neighbour at 
No. 22, peering through the blinds to enume- 
rate his entrances and exits at No. 4; no 
anxious mother to remind him that he had 
only just escaped from college, and must make 
his way in the world before he could afford to 
marry a wife ; no avaricious father to threaten 
him with his sovereign displeasure and a new 
shilling, as the sequel to his femily fortunes, for 
falling in love with a girl who might not, for 
aught that the prodigal son himself knew of the 
matter, inherit even a corresponding property. 

All was smooth, and bright, and pleasant ; 
nor did I feel myself called upon to throw 
any shadow over so sunny a path. I was his 
associate, but I had never imdertaken to be- 
come his mentor; we had a common purse, 
on which his new pursuit was far from making 
any considerable inroads; we were running 
over the world for amusement, and were ac- 
countable to no one, so long as we interfered 
with none save each other; in short, Frank 
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had every right to fall in love if he saw fit so 
to do, and he had done it. On my part ex- 
postulation would have been both idle and 
impertinent, so I forbore to offer any, and 
made up my mind to the worst. 

As sailors whistle for a wind, so did I 
whistle as I paced up and down a wide-pa- 
nelled apartment surrounded on three sides 
by a low divan, and with the centre of the 
floor occupied by a small table, which consti-^ 
tuted all its furniture, in search of an avail- 
able idea regarding my future movements. 
The conviction had come upon me that I had 
no resource save in myself, until the Anasta- 
sian fever should have passed by; and, ac* 
cordingly, I resolved that the said resource 
should suffice, and that I would be, if such a 
thing were possible, sufficient to myself. This 
point once settled, I warned Demetri to rouse 
me on the following morning at daybreak; 
and, after taking a listless stroll about the city 
until a late hour, went to bed without waitiog 
the return of my Mend, where in sleep I for- 
got all my perplexities, until the light of a lamp 
flashed in my eyes, and the yawning courier 
informed me that a new day had commenced. 

I sprang from the pillow, hurried forward 
my toilette, swallowed a biscuit and a glass 
of tokay er, which stood temptingly beside me 
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on the small table, where the still slumbering 
Frank had left diem on the previous night ; and 
having ordered my horse and drawn on my 
boots, to the astonishment of the serudjke and 
Demetii, annoxinced my determinatiou to sally 
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it is subject to none of those contingencies 
which firequently disable a more delicately- 
nurtured animal. The T&tar horse is, how- 
ever, by no means unsightly ; he is small ; in- 
deed, nine times out often, scarcely two removes 
from a pony; but clean-limbed and broad- 
chested, with a remarkably well-formed head 
and wide nostrils. Let him go, and he will 
go like the wind ; the diflSculty frequently is 
to mount him when he does not recognise his 
rider. His mouth is hard, frt>m the early and 
constant use of the sharp and heavy \nt com- 
mon to the country ; and, when unchecked, he 
sweeps along like a wild animal, leaping ov^* 
every impediment ; and, sinking his head up<m 
his chest, scours on until he is utterly ex- 
hausted, with his long tail streaming in tiie 
wind, and his medley accoutrements glancing 
in the light. Every Tfi,tar horse ridden by a 
native carries a charm against the evil eye, 
which consists of a few blue beads, or a float- 
ing tassel of the same colour ; his brow-band 
and breeching being elaborately ornamented 
with small cowries, and his saddle-cloth gay 
with tarnished embroidery. 

The animal which I had secured for my 
own use during my sojourn at Broussa, and 
which I subsequentiy purchased, answered 
exactiy to this description, save as regarded 
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its equipments : th^e was no tiring the beast 
with such work as I could give him ; and the 
light European saddle and bridle which I sub* 
stituted for his former gear, only rendered him 
the more alert and eager. 

We had, as I have shown, long meditated 
the ascent of Mount Olympus ; and the hyper- 
classical may dispute as they will the fact of 
its not being the Olympus of the mythology, 
the veritable throne of Jupiter, and the un- 
doubted head-quarters of the Pantheon ; it is, 
in any case, no sinecure to attain its summit. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that because 
I ultimately accomplished the undertaking, I 
am about to be vain-glorious on the subject, 
for I am quite aware that the Bythinian 
Olympus is not Mont Blanc ; and that, more- 
over, two ladies have achieved the same 
feat. One, indeed (the wife of Sir John 
Franklin), slept for two nights on the crest 
of the mountain, surrounded by Turcoman 
Arabs; and the other made the ascent two 
months before the usual period, when the snow 
lay knee-deep from the summit to about one 
third of the descent. 

As yet no traveller had attempted the ex- 
pedition without a guide, and the dearth of 
excitement under which I was then labouring 
determined me upon making the experiment. 

£ 2 
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I accordingly mounted my horse, and, with- 
out communicating my intention, turned his 
head towards the city gate. 

Immediately heyond the harrier I crossed a 
deep fosse, filled hy a couple of mountain-tor^ 
rents, which leaped and roared down the decli- 
vity, and flung their flashing waters, foaming 
and frothing, high into the air. I then found 
myself in a narrow pathway, pierced throligh 
a dense wood of dwarf oaks and hazels which 
clung against the side of the height, and disco- 
vered that I was already commencing the 
ascent. Ere long an ahrupt turn in the road 
suddenly freed me from the trees which had 
hitherto impeded my view of the splendid land- 
scape that I was conscious must he mapped 
out heneath me; and, afl;er scrambling and 
stumbling among masses of rock which com- 
pelled even my reckless Bucephalus to pick 
his way, I halted at the base of the next range 
of heights to look around. 

It was stiU early dawn; the misty night- 
garments of Nature were not yet put ofi^, al- 
though the dew for her morning libations was 
spread over every leaf and shrub. I was, in 
fact, an intruder on her matutinal mysteries ; 
for the inhabitants of the city, all Orientals as 
they were, still slumbered ; and but few even 
of the suburban peasantry were yet astir. 
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Such as were already on the move were 
employed in driving before them gangs of 
horses, mules, and asses, destined to convey 
their ladings of mulberry-boughs to Broussa, 
for the supply of the silkworms which form the 
staple commodity of the neighbourhood ; while 
here and there might be seen a few stragglers, 
armed with scythes and spades, on their way 
to the plantations of maize and tobacco. 

The aspect of the city from my point of 
pause was beautifiil. The blending of the 
white buildings with the superb plantains 
which overshadowed and intersected them in 
every direction ; the majestic mosque of Oulou- 
Djam6, whose marble walls gleamed out like 
ivory in the morning light ; the slender 
cypresses rising at intervals into the clear air, 
tall and motionless like pillars of dark stone ; 
while, here and there, among the branches of 
the more flexile trees, flashed out a sudden 
gleam of brightness, as the beams of the rising 
Bun struck against some glittering casement, 
combined to form a most picturesque tableau. 

A short distance beyond the city I traced the 
course of the small and shrunken river which 
we had traversed on our way to Broussa, its 
diminished volume gUdmg like an azure thread 
over a bottom of snow-white pebbles, A wil- 
derness of mulberry trees spread far and 
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wide over the plain, their rich and heavy 
foliage heaving voluptuously beneath the soft 
southern breeze, while the mighty prairie 
was bounded afar off by a gigantic girdle of 
cloud-cinctured mountains. Herds of buf- 
faloes were lying idly upon the margin of the 
stream, or rolling themselves over luxuriously 
in its pellucid waters ; storks and cranes were 
busy in the pursuit of prey ; and half-a-dozen 
glorious coveys of partridges whirled past me 
within fifty paces of my horse's nose. 

After indulging for a considerable time in 
the contemplation of this magnificent pano- 
rama, I resumed my way ; and at the expira- 
tion of a couple of hours of toil, anxious, if 
possible, to curtail the fatigue and tedium of 
the ascent, I paused to reconnoitre. Road 
there was none, as it will be believed, in any 
direction, although there was no mistaking the 
torrent-scooped track that had hitherto served 
me as a path. Still, it struck me that I mi^t 
find a shorter, even if a somewhat more adven- 
turous way, and I resolved^ at all events, to 
make the attempt. 

I had just gained the fitrst elbow of the 
mountain, and, after a few moments of in- 
deciaon, I turned my horse towards a ridge 
of rock, about a couple of feet in width, 
which appeared to be beaten by the feet of 
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sheep. I did not doubt, from this circum- 
stance, that it would lead to some patch of 
upland communicating with the ascent, where 
I could repose my jaded beast, and perhaps 
enable him to browse for awhile upon the 
mountain herbage, while I secured another 
and a more novel view of the surrounding 
country ; the track in question leading roimd 
the face of the moimtain in the opposite direc- 
tion to that which I had hitherto travelled. 
I was aware that I did not increase the safety 
of my exploit by thus volimteering an explo- 
ration of which I could not necessarily foresee 
the result; but this very conviction deter- 
mined me, and, despite a little reluctance on 
the part of my more sensible steed, I at once 
pursued my purpose. 

The ridge, or shelf, along which we tra- 
velled was fenced-in on one side by the moun- 
tain, which rose almost perpendicularly thou- 
sands of feet above my head; while, beneath 
me, beyond its outer edge, was a sheer preci- 
pice, descending to the depth of the valley, 
from which I had been toiling upwards for 
two weary hours ; while, as if to render the 
gloomy abyss still more uninviting, the hoarse 
echoes of a torrent that was roaring and 
tumbling among the scattered fragments of 
rock which had been storm-riven from the 
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mighty mass above, and hurled into the plain 
during countless centuries, came to the ear 
with a dissonance that seemed almost super- 
natural. The fabled bridge of El Sirat, over 
which the Moslem is to pass to his paradise, 
must be, I should imagine, about as ample 
and convenient a pathway to a spirit as that 
proved which I was now so blindly following^ 
to a traveller in the flesh. 

As I advanced further along the ridge, the 
wary animal that I rode, with extraordinary 
sagacity, made a point d^appui of the rocky 
wall by which we were built in on our left 
hand ; and at each step that he took my knee 
came in contact with the inequalities of the 
siuface. Thus we proceeded for about four 
himdred yards, when, as I chanced to cast my 
eyes into the abyss beside me, the horse sud- 
denly stopped; and, glancing forward to as- 
certain the cause of his halt, I discovered that 
the shelf upon which we stood, or rather hung, 
was at that point absorbed in the outline of 
the mountain, and that we could pass no fur- 
ther save to instant destruction. 

I am no craven ; but I shall never forget 
my sensations at that instant, as I sat gazing 
down into the gulf by which I was nearly sur- 
rounded, speechless and motionless, while my 
horse remained equally passive, and each 
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seemed to have been suddenly stricken into 
stone. My brain whirled — I could not think, 
I could not pray; I was utterly powerless, 
mind and body. Human help there was none 
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I shall make no comment on my feelings 
when Tre once more stood in safety upon the 
piece of table-land whencelhad so injudiciously 
diverged ; but ere long, as I flung myself from 
my saddle in the midst of a patch of soft, fresh 
turf overshadowed by maples and ash-trees^ I 
mentally returned fervent thanks for my pre- 
servation, and then vowed to become the owner 
of the sagacious animal to which I owed my 
escape from a fate too frightful to look back 
upon without a shudder* Having made this 
compact with myself, I gradually overcame the 
painful impression induced by my late peril, and 
looked around me with considerable pleasure. 

The green nook in which I found myself 
was beautiftd in the extreme, and could not 
have failed to excite my admiration under 
any circumstances ; it may, consequently, be 
believed that I was keenly alive at that mo- 
ment to its extraordinary loveliness. I had 
already gained an immense height ; and amid 
all that was wild, and savage, and sterile, this 
little spot of verdure was hemmed in, as if to 
force a smiling contrast with the sterner fea- 
tures of the scene. I have already said that 
this "oasis amid the waste" was coyere4 
with sparkling turf, and girdled by forest 
timber; wild artichokes and violets, whose 
scented breathings floated like incense upon 
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the wind, were scattered in every direction; 
the rich, ruby-coloured arum hung its lopg, 
spiral leaves of deep green over the channel 
of a little stream, which glided along invisibly 
beneath the dense vegetation ; the small, yel- 
low pansy grew in masses upon its banks ; the 
spotted foxglove sprang up regaUy amid the 
herbage; the clinging tendrils of the wild 
cotton-shrub garlanded the lower branches of 
the majestic maples ; and all Nature laughed 
out in beauty, in that sunshiny place* One or 
two slabs of rock of a dark sandstone pierced 
through the velvet sward, as if to enhance its 
luxuriance ; and innumerable grasshoppers, as 
green and as bright as emeralds, made the air 
vocal with their cheerful chirpings. 

So balmy and beautiful was everything 
about me, that I felt no inclination to quit my 
quarters ; and, while my horse profited by my 
idleness to secure a hearty break&.st, I cast 
myself upon my back on the cool grass, with 
the bright sun beaming down upon me firom 
among the dancing leaves. The pleasant still- 
ness made me drowsy ; for the sharp song of 
the grasshopper &iled to disturb the silence, 
and rather added to the grateful monotony of 
the hour ; and as I lay there, I insensibly fell 
into a calm and delicious sleep, from which I 
was ultimately awakened by the sound of a 
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female voice singing, or rather chanting, a 
wild strain, which rang out on the clear air 
with a melody that for a while blended with 
the incoherent and romantic dream by which 
my slumbering senses were at that moment 
bewildered. Gradually, however, I awoke to 
the full perception of my position, and, with- 
out noise, I slowly raised myself upon my 
elbow, and looked about me. My horse had 
evidently strayed away, for he was no where 
to be seen; but about fifty paces from me, 
seated beneath an ash tree, and so placed that 
I saw the whole outline of her figure in pro- 
file, sat a girl busily twirling a clumsy dis- 
tafi^, and singing as she laboured. 

This apparition gave the last touch of poetry 
to the scene. I at once recognised by her 
costume that she was a Turcoman Arab ; a 
daughter of one of the wild tribes which, du- 
ring the autumn months, drive their herds of 
horses to the scattered and sc^tj pastures of 
the mountain, and who depart with the first 
snows — one of those children of the sun who 
court his beams until they seem to catch a 
portion of his fire upon their high, smooth 
brows, and in their flashing eyes. Her dress 
was picturesque in the extreme ; and to an eye 
which had latterly been condemned to pierce 
through the close folds of a muslin yashmacj 
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and even then to content itself with a mere 
guess at the features that it veiled — or, save 
in a few instances, (the most prominent being 
that of the fair Anastasia, and her smiles were 
turned elsewhere) to glance over faces as 
coarse and ungainly as even an eremite might 
look upon unmoved, the wild and glowing 
beauty of the young Arab maiden, softened, 
but not concealed, by the long and glossy 
braids of her black hair, seemed, indeed, most 
exquisite. Her striped bournou had been cast 
oflF, and lay on the grass beside her ; and her 
only attire was a loose jacket of claret-coloured 
cloth, with hanging buttons of filigreed silver, 
which was bound about her waist with a shawl, 
where it met a pair of loose trowsers of gaudily- 
flowered chintz, which, descending only to the 
instep, left her little foot and ancle bare. 

The day had become sultry, and, deeming 
herself alone, she had unbuttoned her vest, 
and flinging it back upon her shoulders, had 
bared her beautiftdly-moulded bosom to the 
breeze ; while her long, hanging sleeves, open 
from the elbow to the wrist, displayed arms 
so symmetrically moulded as to do no dis- 
grace to the fairy figure of their possessor. 
Her face was beautiful ! — such a face as can 
be seen but by few, and then only once during 
a long life, even in those lands where loveli- 
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ness is deemed indigenous — such a face as the 
poet sometimes pictures in his dreams, and 
strives in vain to embody in his waking visions 
— such a face as the cowled monk must do 
dire penance for but imagining ; for even the 
most ascetic recluse could never confound that 
passionate and glowing loveliness with the 
calm grace of his Madonna. I cannot cata- 
logue her features as the novelist details the 
attractions of his imaginary heroines, for hers 
was not a countenance on which any could 
look so coldly as to classify its particular 
beauties. SuflSce it, that never, either before 
or iunce, have I seen aught in the shape of 
woman, which could bear a moment's compa- 
rison with thatbright daughter of the wilderness. 
For a time I did not stir a Umb. I felt as 
though the slightest movement I might make 
would scare away the beautiful vision ; while 
she, on her part, calmly pursued her avoca- 
tion, totally unconscious of my intrusion on 
her solitude. But this state of things could 
not last. The flax upon her distaff was at 
length exhausted; and, thrusting the ball of 
thread into her girdle, she sprang to her feet 
with a wild carol that made the very rocks 
ring. As if overjoyed at the completion of 
her task, she then raised her arms above her 
head, and clapped h^ little hands together 
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with childish glee, as die bounded towards the 
spot where I lay ; but, when her large eyes 
suddenly rested on me, she shrank back, and 
with instinctive modesly drew together the 
edges of her vest, while a deep blui^ burnt 
upon her brow. 

Would that Daguerre or some of his dis- 
ciples had been by to immortalize her at that 
moment ! Fancy could never conjure up such 
a picture; and for a few seconds we gazed 
upon each other, without one eflfort at escape 
on her part, or at approach on mine; but 
when, eventually, I rose from my recumbent 
attitude, she sprang back several paces like a 
timid fawn, and then stood at bay. I can see 
her now, her right hand still grasping the 
bosom of her vest, and the other clenched 
closely, half in fear and half in defiance; an 
expression of proud inquiry in her dark eye, 
and a majesty in her whole demeanour, bom 
of the wild freedom of her moimtain life. 

My heart beat high; I dreaded lest she 
should take alarm, and conceal herself in the 
underwood until she had summoned some of 
her tribe to her assistance; but I soon dis- 
covered that curiosity had conquered her first 
terror, and that I had become an object of spe- 
culation, rather than of apprehension, to this 
gazelle of the desert. 
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Satisfied that such was the case, I did not 
hesitate to approach her — slowly indeed, and 
with gestures of respectful amity ; but still I 
did approach, and she showed no inclination 
to escape. She evidently had either entirely 
ceased to feel alarm, or scorned to let me 
suspect it. In a moment I was at her side, 
addressing her in the vile lingua franca which 
I had picked up in my wanderings, but which 
was, as I soon discovered, quite as unintelli- 
gible to her as low Dutch, or my own more 
legitimate mother-tongue. 

For a time, moreover, she was so occupied 
in scanning my person, that she made no 
effort to comprehend my words. I was evi- 
dently the first Frank with whom she had ever 
come into contact, and she could not recover 
her surprise at the peculiarity of my appear- 
ance. Accustomed to the ample and flowing 
robes of the East, to the turbaned head, and 
the bushy beard, and the bright colours com- 
mon to her clime and country, there was as- 
suredly matter of marvel, and even of mirth 
to the young Arab, in the angular garments, 
the small velvet cap, the shaven chin, and the 
sombre drapery of the European: but, al- 
though I was conscious that it must be so, 
there was nothing in the expression of her 
face that approached either to ridicule or con- 
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tempt. Her Tronder she had been unable to 
suppress, but the wild children of the plain 
and mountain have too much self-respect to 
yield to puerile demonstrations; and thus it 
was without even a quiver of the lip that the 
untutored daughter of the desert stood and 
gazed upon the unaccustomed apparition 
which had so suddenly presented itself in her 
solitude. 

Suddenly a thought appeared to strike her. 
She glanced towards the spot where I had 
been lying, and then pointed to the sun ; after 
which, making a gesture that I should remain 
where I stood, she sprang away like a chamois, 
and disappeared among the brushwood. For 
a few moments I felt almost inclined to believe 
myself the sport of a pleasant dream, and the 
Arab girl the mere creation of a sleeping fancy ; 
but as the conviction grew upon me that I was 
not of a suflSciently poetical temperament to 
embody, even amid my slumbers, a creature 
so pre-eminently beautiftil, I ere long suffered 
my better reason to convince me that I had 
indeed looked upon a fellow-mortal, and that 
by the aid of a slight exertion of patience 
I might, and should, in all probability, have a 
second and still better opportunity of appre- 
ciating her loveliness. 

Nor was I disappointed ; for ere ten minutes 
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had elapsed, the maiden re-appeared. She had 
adjusted her dress, and I remarked that the 
hilt of a small yataghan protruded firom amid 
the folds of her girdle. In her hand she bore 
a light basket curiously woven of reeds, c(m- 
taining boiled maize and fruits, which she de- 
posited at my feet ; and then, turning towards 
the Uttle stream which gUded through the 
glen, she plunged into the limpid water a cup 
made firom the dried rind of a gourd, and 
brought it to me sparkling with fireshness. 

This simple hospitaUty was as well timed as 
it was welcome ; for although the excitement, 
first of danger, and afterwards of admiratioi^ 
had caused me for a time to disregard the de- 
mands of appetite, I no sooner beheld the food 
which was so temptingly spread before me, 
than I was conscious that it had been already 
too long delayed. It was with prompt grati- 
tude, . therefore, that I availed myself of the 
forethought of the beautiful Arab, who stopd 
beside me during my repast, occasionally se- 
lecting the finest fruits, and pressing than 
upon me with a graceful earnestness that en- 
hanced their flavour. 

My m^ concluded, I once more endea- 
voured to estabUsh a conversation with my 
fair entertainer ; and, although orally I made 
not the slightest progress, I soon found that 
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my pantomime was more successful, and that 
even if I failed to convey all my meaning to 
the maiden, I at least contrived to interest 
her in my attempt. Gradually, she began to 
take her own share in this wordless commu- 
nion, and Cento herself never surpassed her 
in either grace or intelligence of gesture. I 
learnt that she and her tribe, amounting in all 
to twenty persons, had already sojourned three 
weeks upon the mountain, and that in the last 
quarter of the moon, which was now young, 
they were to move farther west. She showed 
me also that her mother was of the party; for, 
having pointed to herself, and measured a 
span's length, she imitated with gentle playful- 
ness the action of a woman lulling an infant 
upon her bosom; and then she gatibered a 
tuft of wild cotton, and pressed it against her 
rich dark tresses, to intimate that her parent 
was now aged. 

No one who has not been similarly situated 
can imagine the charm of such a dialogue as 
this. The constant play of feature and form, 
the anxious effort to be understood throwing 
a transient shadow over the beaming counte- 
nance, as a summer vapour obscures for an 
instant the flower-path over which it passes, 
and the gay, girlish laughter of success ring- 
ing out upon the sharp mountain air in a gush 
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of melody, combined with the uncertainty of 
its duration, the mystery of its medium, and 
the probable risk of its enjoyment, all con- 
duced to enhance its piquancy, and to double 
its charm. 

Such eye-converse with even an ordinary 
mortal, under such circumstances, would have 
been welcome, if only for its novelty ; but with 
so glorious a being as the Arab maiden it was 
a subject for a life-long memory. 

During a considerable time the silence of 
the solitude amid which we sat wa^ unbroken, 
save by our own voices, or the occasional cry 
of a wild bird, as it flew over our heads; but 
at the termination of an hour (the shortest I 
ever passed!) the sound of a horn came most 
inharmoniously to my ear. As it swelled 
upon the wind, the girl laid her slender finger 
upon my arm, while a strange expression 
parsed over her face; and then, folding her 
arms meekly upon her breast, and bending her 
head in au attitude of humility, she seemed to 
imply obedience to some authority. Wh^i 
she saw that I understood the gesture, she 
next spread forth her hand, and murmured 
some sentences in a low, monotonous tone, 
evidently intended to imply prayer, and I com- 
prehended her whole meaning — she was to be 
the bride of the man who had just awakened 
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that discordant music. She had been com- 
manded by her tribe to receive him as her 
husband, and the priest was to bless their 
union. There was no mistaking the significa- 
tion of her last emphatic gesture ; for, as she 
whispered out the hated words to which I 
have alluded, she laid one of her small palms 
within the other, and then again submissively 
bent her fair cheek upon her bosom. 

And what was this to me? Why did my 
breath come quick, and my brow bum, as I 
read her meaning? Why should the fact that 
I was about to stand face to face with her affi- 
anced lover make me feel aggrieved and irri- 
tated ? What was it to me that one, whose 
existence had been utterly unknown to me 
but two hours previously, must be as nothing, 
perchance, ere I was half an hour older? 
Strange inconsistency of human nature I Who 
shall successfully explain it? Suffice it that 
I did feel aggrieved — ^that I did feel irritable ; 
and it was almost with a sense of wrong that 
I turned an inquiring look upon the girl, as I 
laid one hand upon my heart, and pointed with 
the other in the direction whence the sound 
had come. 

A slight blush, a stifled sigh, and a mourn- 
ful shake of the head, constituted her reply, 
and I was at once revenged ! — ^yes, revenged ! 
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upon an unknown, unseen, and hitherto im- 
8uq)ected adversary. I cared not, at the 
moment, to remember that I was myself a 
stranger, and could not possibly claim any 
share in the heart which he had sought to 
win. It was enough for me to know that he 
had &iled, and that his fancied triiunph, like 
the fruits which grow upon the shores of the 
Dead Sea, had crumbled into dust. 

Intoxicated by this unhoped-for conviction, I 
began to beUeve it not impossible that it might 
be my fate to fill that yoimg, pure heart with 
my own image — mine ! — ^whose every thought, 
prejudice, and habit, was at utter variance 
with those of the beautiful, but untutored 
creature by my side. Probability, consistaicy, 
even expediency, faded into distance before 
the first mighty impulse of my selfish admi- 
ration. I did not pause to ask myself how 
my friaids in England would welcome the 
beautifiil but barefooted daughter of the wil* 
demess ; I did not stay to inquire what com- 
panionship I could personally find in the society 
of a creature whose very dialect was unknown 
to me; and still less did I pause to discover 
how, if I could, indeed, teach her to love me, 
such a love must end. I thought only of the 
present mom^it. I dwelt only on the sur- 
passing loveliness and unsuspecting innocence 
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of the bright creature who had ministered to 
my wants, and cheered my weariness in my 
mountain pilgnmage; and, thus impelled, I 
began to look upon her with eyes into which 
I endeavoured to throw all the passionate 
devotion with which she had inspired me. 

For awhile she did not, or affected not to 
understand my meaning ; but when I took her 
hand, and would have laid it on my heart, that 
she might distinguish its tumultuous throb- 
bings, she wrenched it from my clasp, and, 
springing to her feet with a look <rf wonder- 
ing scorn that brought the blood into my 
cheek, she laughed a bitter laugh, as she im- 
parted to me, in her expressive pantomime, 
that h^ heart was no longer in her own keep- 
ing. I shrink not from confessing that I 
quailed before the disdainftJ lightnings of her 
deep black eye, and the proud quivering of 
her rich red lip. I only marvelled what man- 
ner of being he might be who could so have 
enlisted the impetuous feelings of that wild 
and glorious creature. 

As I looked upon her, my thoi^hts invo- 
luntarily reverted to that most exquisite crea- 
tion of a poet's fancy, Gulnare ; and I could 
have exclaimed like her : — 

" Thou lov'st another, then ! but what to me 
Is this ? — ^*tis nothing — ^nothing e^er can be : 
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But yet thou lov'st ! — and, oh ! I envy those 
Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose ; 
Who never feel the void — ^the wandering thought — 
That sighs o*er yisions such as mine hath wrought.** 

The anger of the fair girl was as transient 
as it was impetuous. Satisfied that she had 
silenced my misplaced gallantry for ever, the 
frown soon left her brow, and she resumed 
her composure; but I was not equally suc- 
cessful in my attempt at indifference. Every 
look, every movement of this beautiftd and 
wayward maiden served but to increase her 
power over my feelings ; I was compelled to 
admit to myself tiiat I was fairly taken captive, 
and that I had received the strange confidence 
which she had volunteered with less equani- 
rmty than my dignity demanded. 

Where was now my triumph over the weak- 
ness of my friend Frank ? He had, at least, 
paused upon the threshold of his love affair. 
His entanglement had been woven, like the 
web of the spider, careftilly thread by thread ; 
while I, who had smiled in the silence of my 
own spirit at his facility, had left home heart- 
whole at day-dawn, and before noon had re- 
signed myself to the power of a passion which 
I had no longer the inclination to resist. 

As I stood gazing upon the beautiftd magi- 
cian who had wrought the spell, and who, 
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heedless of my presence, was looking anxiously 
in the direction of the unwelcome blast, which 
was at this moment repeated, and which 
had evidently been sounded at a considerably 
shorter distance than the last, a whirlwind of 
thought swept through my heated brain. What 
had I to do with this wild Arab maiden, that I 
should seek to win her love ? And even could 
I have indulged one hope of success in so diflS- 
cult an undertaking, what could it profit me ? 
Was I not a mere traveller, a pilgrim in 
strange lands, a wanderer, planting my tent 
by the wayside to-night only to strike it again 
to-morrow ? And what had I to offer her in 
exchange for separation from her tribe, the 
abandonment of aU her habits, exile from the 
scenes of her childhood, and the privation of 
the free breeze and freer energies of a moun- 
tain life? Nothing, worse than nothing — ^the 
selfish passion which could not even utter itself 
to her in intelligible words— the pent-up air of 
a city — present grief and shame — ^and, to sum 
up all, ultimate and hopeless desertion. 

And surely, even as I argued thus, I did 
her wrong : for there was a haughty resolve 
seated upon her brow, which seemed to inti- 
mate that she could free herself from such a 
fate— that she wore not in vain the dagger in 
her girdle. Be that, however, as it might, a 
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few moments only had succeeded the move- 
ment of beautiful disdain which checked the 
ardour of my sudden passion, when a third in- 
dividual was added to the group. 

Rarely have I looked upon a finer specimen 
of manly strength and beauty than that pre- 
sented by the yoimg Arab, who, bounding 
through the underwood, and over the masses 
of rock which impeded his self-found path, 
in the next instant stood before us. Clouds 
of coal-black hair, escaping fix)m the pressure 
of his tightly twisted turban, fell over his 
cheeks and shoulders: his legs were bare 
some inches above the knee, and his feet pro- 
tected, but not covered, by sandals of buffalo 
hide. In one hand he held a horn of the 
same animal, in which I at once recognised 
the instrument that had warned us of his 
approach, and in the other a rifle, scrupulously 
clean. A shirt of spotless cotton, over which 
was slung a coarse vest of dark blue woollen, 
and a pair of loose drawers of the same mate^ 
rial, completed his simple costume ; nor did 
he need one more costly; for his tall and 
athletic figure, and the magnificent beauty of 
his countenance, rendered him independent oi 
all ornament. 

As he appeared, the girl moved calmly to- 
wards him witli a greeting upon her lips, 
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to which he was about to make a suitable 
reply when his eye met mine, and with a 
haughty gesture he put her aside. It may be 
that, despite the schooling which my reason 
had just been giving to my love, he discovered 
no very conciliating expression in my coun- 
tenance ; for, weak as the confession may make 
me seem, I most assuredly indulged, on his 
first appearance, in a feeling of defiance very 
unlikely to produce it. It is certain that, in 
any case, the young Arab was no whit more 
indulgently inclined towards myself. Having 
taken a dehberate survey of my person, with 
which he appeared by no means prepossessed, 
he turned calmly to the maiden, and, with a 
menacing gesture, motioned to her to with- 
draw ; but the girl stood her ground ; and, in 
a voice whose melody was not destroyed even 
by the wild energy with which she spoke, she 
evidently narrated to her irate auditor all the 
circumstances of our meeting. 

Not once did he ofier any interruption ; but, 
leaning moodily upon his rifle, with his chin 
upon his clasped hands, and his dark brows 
heavily drawn together, he listened till the 
tale was told, and then he calmly repeated his 
gesture of arrogant dismissal. 

It seemed, however, tliat he had now gone 

too far. The fiery maiden was not yet his 
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wife — her moral slavery had not yet com- 
menced ; and she drew up her gracefiil figure 
to its full height, and with flashing eyes 
and Kps quivering with indignation, retorted 
the imperious command. The Arab lover 
stood aghast. For a few seconds, during 
which the girl retained her attitude of proud 
defiance, he continued silent, and it was evi- 
dently the silence of surprise ; then, perceiving 
that his mistress showed no symptom of yield- 
ing, he relaxed somewhat of his stem impas- 
sibility, and spoke in the accent of expostu- 
lation ; but the deeply ofiended maiden vouch- 
safed no reply. The youth, angered by her 
pertinacity, grew more wrathfiil and menacing 
in his speech, and ultimately approached seve- 
ral paces nearer to the spot where I was 
standing, the passive spectator of a scene 
wherein I was burning to become an actor* 
As he advanced, I also moved forward; and 
we should soon have stood breast to breast, 
had not the girl sprung between us, and, 
grasping my arm with her left hand, laid the 
right upon the hilt of her yatagan. 

It was a strange position for an idle tra- 
veller, prepared for nothing less than a 
struggle upon the mountain side — unarmed, 
unattended, and far beyond the aid of aU to 
whom he was known. I had been carefiil not 
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to leave Broussa without my pistols ; but they 
were in my holsters, and my horse had strayed 
away I knew not whither, and, imtil that 
moment, had not cared to ascertain. Nor did 
I, when I placed them there, anticipate their 
usefulness against any enemy more formi- 
dable than a bear : and most assuredly I had 
never dreamt that they were likely to avail 
me in a death-struggle with a Turcoman Arab. 
Celebrated for their peaceful habits, their hos- 
pitality, and their simple-heartedness, it had 
never occurred to me that there could exist a 
possibility of my meeting any of their tribe 
under circumstances which would render us 
personally hostile; and now I foimd myself 
suddenly and unmistakeably in the power of an 
individual who seemed well inclined to use it 
most despotically, and without other defence 
than the waywardness of a headstrong girl. 

That girl, however, knew her power over 
the fiery spirit with which she had ventured 
to contend ; and she stood motionless and 
silent in the attitude I have described, with 
her defying eye fixed full upon her opponent, 
until his own sank beneath its resolute ex- 
pression ; when, as if weary of the contest, he 
flung himself down upon the grass, with his 
rifle beside him. He had scarcely done so, 
ere the maiden, raising her fingers to her lips. 
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emitted a shrill whistle, which rang out 
sharply on the wind, and which was answered 
in a few seconds by another and another. The 
young man lifted his head, and turned on her 
a look of tender reproach, as he uttered the 
single word " Abra !" She, however, vouch- 
safed no reply to the appeal, but still stood 
between us, as if fearful that we might yet 
come in contact without her interposition. 

Ere long the friends whom her signal had 
summoned made their appearance at different 
quarters of the wood, and I found myself sur* 
rounded by a score of wild-looking individuals, 
all evidently astonished at my presence. They, 
however, speedily turned their attention to- 
wards Abra— for such, I discovered, was the 
name of my beautiftd champion ; and her eye 
flamed, and her cheek flushed, as she recapi- 
tulated to the attentive group the adventures 
of the morning. It was evident that she was 
a personage of some importance among them, 
from the deference with which they listened, 
none venturing to interrupt the narrative ; but 
many were the looks turned on the young 
lover, who still lay upon the ground, moodily 
playing with the lock of his rifle, and occa- 
sionally glancing towards me with eyes ex- 
pressive of any thing but favour. 

Prepared as I was for indignation on the 
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part of the maiden, I was, nevertheless, fer 
from anticipating the burst of impassioned 
eloquence which she poured forth upon her 
listeners ; and, as I contemplated her gestures, 
and the consternation of the bystanders, the 
idea suddenly occurred to me that she was 
endeavouring to make the exhibition of jealous 
arrogance into which her lover had lately 
been betrayed a pretext for liberating herself 
from his power ; and I was soon confirmed in 
the belief by seeing him spring suddenly and 
passionately from the earth, clenching his 
hand in fierce defiance, at the same moment 
that another youth, of surpassing personal 
beauty, advanced fiirther into the circle, and 
endeavoured to approach the maiden. I un- 
derstood the scene at once. The rivals were 
before me. 

I was prepared for violence and bloodshed ; 
and these would, probably, have ensued, had 
not a man of high stature and majestic bear* 
ing calmly uttered a few words, pointing in 
the direction where I stood as he did so. The 
effect of his interference was electrical. The 
rival lovers fell back silently into their places ; 
and the speaker then addressed himself to me 
in rude, but perfectly intelligible, Italian, beg- 
ging me to excuse the unseemly outbreak of 
two impetuous young spirits, and offering hos- 
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pitality, and guidance down the mountain, in 
the name of his tribe. 

I need not explain my delight at this un- 
expected medium of commimication, of which 
I determined, if possible, to avail myself suffi- 
ciently to obtain a clear insight into the drama 
of love and hate which was enacting in the 
tribe; but, for a time, I found my new ac- 
quaintance by no means inclined to gratify my 
curiosity. He could not comprehend (nor was 
it surprising that such should be the case) 
what interest I could feel in circumstances 
with which I had no possible connexion, and 
relating to persons to whom I was an utter 
stranger ; but, when the noon had passed away, 
and that the long westering shadows were lying 
in giant outline upon the earth, I had, in some 
degree, conquered his taciturnity. 

Every man is vulnerable through his vanity ; 
and the wandering and half-civilized Arab is no 
more exempted from the weakness of self-esteem 
than the most finished fopling of London or 
Paris. I had asked a thousand questions rela- 
tive to him and to his tribe, and I soon became 
so imaffectedly infatuated by the romantic re- 
lation of their roving life, that even he, suspi- 
cious as he had originally been of my appearance 
among them, was at length convinced by my 
earnestness, and flattered by my enthusiasm. 
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The sunset meal re-assembled half a dozen 
of the tribe in the glen; for I should have 
mentioned, that when I entered into conversa- 
tion with my new acquaintance, the Arabs 
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visions in a separate basket, and drinking at 
the rivulet from their own gourd. 

" They are the wife and daughter of our 
chief;" said my companion, following the 
direction of my eyes. 

"Did I not see the maiden at noon?" I 
asked, with as much indifference as I could 
assimie. 

" You did, as we are seldom privileged to 
see her ourselves. She is the gazelle of the 
tribe, and as good as she is beautiful." 

" I think," said I cautiously, " that I also 
saw her affianced husband." 

" Signor," replied my companion gravely; 
" you have seen too much of us, and of the 
fatal feud now raging in our encampment, to 
render me guilty of an indiscretion in confiding 
to you the whole circumstances of the scene 
to which you were so strangely a witness; 
and, as it is evident that it has aroused your 
curiosity, I will e'en tell you the tale, although, 
unfortunately, none can provide a remedy for 
the evil. 

" The maiden seated yonder beside the 
spring is, as I have already informed you, the 
daughter of our chief. From her earliest 
childhood she has been betrothed to her 
cousin, the young lion's whelp, who would a 
few hours back have brought strife and blood 
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among us. His fether was the wisest and the 
keenest leader of our camp. It was he who 
trafficked alike with the Moslem and the Un- 
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among us that another tribe with whom we 
are friendly were in revolt against their lea- 
der, who had broken some of their laws, and 
thereby drawn down upon himself the ven- ' 
geance of his people ; and that, after having 
compelled the old man to resign, they had 
offered the sovereignty of the tribe to his only 
son " 

" The rival of Kizar!" I exclaimed invo- 
luntarily. 

The Arab nodded assent ; and then calmly 
continued, as though he had met with no in- 
terruption — 

" The son refused to exalt himself on the 
disgrace of his father. He had no wish to 
put his foot upon the old man's neck ; so they 
withdrew together, and dwelt apart, living 
upon the industry of Antar, and die produce 
of his sport, until the fallen chief hid his face 
in his cloak, and died. The pious son laid his 
father in the earth, with his forehead towards 
Mecca, and then left the hut where he had 
watched over the last moments of his unhappy 
parent. For a time he was undecided whither 
he should bend his steps; but at length he 
remembered that our chief had ever been 
friendly with his tribe, and he resolved to 
throw himself upon our hospitality. It is 
possible,'' pursued the narrator after a slight 
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pause— during which a shade of regret passed 
over his manly features — " that he had also 
other memories ; and that the bright eyes of 
the beautiful Abra had no slight share in in- 
fluencing his decision. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, it is at least certain that, ere long, no 
star rose in the East so lovely in his estimation 
as the promised bride of Kizar ; while, on her 
part, it was soon visible that what had hitherto 
been indifference towards her affianced hus- 
band became, shortly after the arrival of 
Antar, decided and unequivocal avoidance, 

" Many were the maidens of our tribe who 
would gladly have cheered the isolation of the 
orphan's tent, but he was cold alike to all. 
The sun never rose but fruits, or flowers, or 
singing birds imprisoned in cages of green 
rushes, or game taken during the night, were 
laid as offerings before the tent of Abra ; and 
it was remarked that she never expressed any 
curiosity to learn whence they came, although 
she had good reason to know that Kizar was 
too haughty and too indolent a lover to have 
so exerted himself to win her favour, certain 
as he was of having secured her hand." 

" But what right has he to feel so sure of 
her possession," I asked with some asperity, 
" when the maiden has shown him by her ac- 
tions, even although she may not have put the 
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feeling into words, that he is distasteful to her, 
and that she has given her heart elsewhere?" 

The Arab gravely shook his head. 

" She is the daughter of a chief, it is true f 
he said; "but still she is only a woman, and, 
as such, subject to the will of others. More- 
over, even were her father disposed — ^and there 
have been moments in which he has almost 
seemed so — to suffer her to follow her own 
inclination in this matter, it is impossible ; for 
Kizar possesses herds and flocks, and can 
give her all the comfort which a woman of our 
nation covets; whereas, his rival boasts no 
possession beyond his rifle, and could not sup- 
ply her wants.'' 

He was silent for a moment, and that mo- 
ment was to me one of extreme pain. I have 
already confessed that my feelings had become 
more involved in the adventure of the day 
than might have been the case had I been a few 
years older, and somewhat less enthusiastic ; 
but as it was, with only two-and-twenty sum- 
mers upon my head, and an imaginative and 
excitable temperament to boot, I could not, 
even after all that I had just heard, shake off 
the speU which had been woven about me by 
the wild and beautiful moimtain maiden. In 
short, I loved her — ^idly, it may be, but pas- 
sionately : all the logic of reason faded before 
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the flashing of her bright eyes ; and she had 
suddenly become to me a thousand times more 
dear from the very impossibility which I now 
saw of winning her to myself. 
As I sat, lost in reverie, a thought darted 
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in your own artificial world, that same poverty 
of which you speak so lightly, is not only a 
suffering, but a sin ! I have seen somewhat 
of this ; and it is a lesson that man forgets not 
easily. It may be, however, that you deem 
(and with some justice) that a life led in the 
wilderness can require but little wealth to 
support its exigencies, yet remember that the 
little must be forthcoming ; or that man, and, 
above aU, woman, can be even more miserable 
and more desolate in a mountain hut than in 
a city street." 

" You are right," said I hastily, not anxious 
that he should dwell upon so dark a picture 
in connexion with Abra— "you are right. 
And now I would ask you to obtain for me an 
interview with your chief." 

My companion eyed me curiously, and a 
slight expression of distrust stole over his 
lofty forehead. " You will surely not give me 
cause to repent my confidence ?" 

" In what manner?" 

" By making an unworthy use of your know- 
ledge of the dissension in our tribe, and the 
heart-secret of our chiefs dau2:hter." 

" Do you suspect me of such baseness ?" I 
asked, as I sprang to my feet. " Am I not 
your guest? Have I not partaken of your 
bread and salt ? It is because I would heal 
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the feud, and restore happiness to the maiden, 
that I desire to see her father." 

" Why should I deny you?" said the Arab, 
as he slowly rose in his turn. " Youth is a 
poor hypocrite, and you have the open and 
steady eye of honesty. Your wish is granted, 
Christian — ^I am the father of Abra." 

There was no doubting the truth of the 
assertion ; for there was a quiet dignity in the 
mien and manner of my companion by which 
it was suflSciently attested ; but now that the 
moment was actually come in which to act 
upon the resolution that I had suddenly and 
mentally taken, I was for a brief instant in- 
clined to question its rationality. There, how- 
ever, stood the tall figure of the Arab, drawn 
up proudly to its full height ; the large, dark, 
inquiring eye turned full upon me ; and I felt 
that I had no longer an opportimity for pro- 
crastination. 

My determination, involving as it did 
(should it be brought to bear) the imme- 
diate abandonment of my scheme of travel, 
and compelling me at once to return home 
without the glance at Jerusalem, and the pil- 
grimage throughout the Holy Land which I 
had long anticipated, was assuredly no slight 
sacrifice; but, on the other hand, it might, 
and probably would, secure the happiness 
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of two of my fellow-creatures, whose present 
prospect was one of wretchedness and heart- 
break. 

The latter conviction decided me; and I 
demanded unhesitatingly of the chief, whether, 
in the event of my enriching the orphan 
Antar, he would consent to alter the destiny 
of his daughter. 

The Arab continued silent for a moment. 
"Stranger!" he said, at length, "you are 
young and enthusiastic ; you suffer the pre- 
sent to devour the fiiture, and forget that you 
may afterwards sicken at the fast which you 
have entailed upon yourself. We have no 
claim upon your generosity ; Allah has willed 
that one shall be rich, and another poor. Let 
each learn to abide his destiny." 

" But your child" — ^I urged ; " your fair and 
innocent Abra ? Will you sacrifice her peace 
to a false principle of pride ? Reflect dispas- 
sionately. The forfeit to me will be a year of 
wandering over strange lands for the indul- 
gence of my curiosity ; to her it will be that of 
a life-long happiness. Is the sacrifice equal?" 

As I glanced towards the Arab, I saw that 
a dimness had come over his eagle eye. His 
half-savage nature melted before the reflec- 
tions which I had caUed up; yet still the 
haughty spirit struggled. His poverty was 
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subservient to his pride, and he could not con- 
sent to purchase even the happiness of his 
only child by obligation to a stranger. 

It were idle and tedious to detail the argu- 
ments by which I at last succeeded in shaking 
the half-formed resolution at which he had in- 
stinctively arrived, to reject my offer ; suflSce it, 
that his evident unwillingness to comply with 
my proposition only rendered me the more ur- 
gent and determined ; and, by another of those 
anomalies in human nature for which no philo- 
sophy can accoimt, I pressed the suit which 
was to overthrow aU the projects of years, 
with an imtiring perseverance that was ulti- 
mately successful. 

Fain would I have had one parting glance 
at the beautiful girl for whom I had made 
the sacrifice ; but this I soon discovered to be 
impossible. Every allusion, however distant, 
to his child, evidently awakened the jealousy 
of the chief; and for her sake I was compelled 
to withhold the request. My whole proceed- 
ing had, in fact, been so unparalleled in the 
experience of the Arab, that his astonishment 
had by no means subsided even to the last 
hour of our acquaintance ; and I had had suffi- 
cient evidence of his firm and haughty spirit 
to feel well convinced that, should he deem 
my interference owing to any personal interest 
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in his wild beauty, all my pains would have 
been taken in vain. 

And thus, gentle and courteous reader, the 

handsome and accomplished , Esq., who 

took leave of his friends in England ere he 
started for Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land ; who was to have explored every mosque 
and synagogue in the East; ridden elephants, 
camels, and dromedaries ; greased his fingers 
with the piUaufs of pashas ; dined from cofiee 
and caviare with his boatmen and serudjhes ; 
climbed mountains ; bathed in the Nile ; scram- 
bled up the pyramids; worn a turban until 
the hair upon his temples took a tint of grey 
from the pressure; and come home with a 
work ready written in three volumes octavo, 
fiill of incontrovertible facts and astonishing 
discoveries, which would have made the for- 
tune of the publisher; suddenly found his 
wanderings cut short in the capital of By thinia, 
for the vulgar reason that he* had exhausted 
his funds ; the said funds having, after a smaU 
reduction destined to furnish forth the means 
of his return to his "paternal halls," been 
transferred to the chief of a wild tribe of 
Turcoman Arabs ! 

I expected not only remonstrances from 
Frank, but actual reproaches ; and I prepared 
myself accordingly. In fact, as I rode down 
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the side of the mountain with my new friend 
walkiiig at my side, I began to have some 
awkward forebodings, which I could not alto- 
gether repress, as to the temper in which my 
disappointed fellow-traveller might receive the 
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the request ; and so we soon mastered the old 
gentleman, and came to a compromise. We 
are to cross altogether to Constantmople, where 

Dr. B will make us man and wife at The- 

rapia ; while the patriarch will do us the same 
good oflBce at the Fanar, in order that we 
may be thoroughly spUced, as the sailors have 
it, to the satisfaction of all parties ; after which, 
"Ho! for merry England" as soon as you 
please. We must then make up our minds to 
the worst, for we shall neither of us be remark- 
ably welcome to our respective governors. 
Two prodigal sons — one with a Greek wife, 
and the other with a T&tar horse ; but, luckily, 
we are both only sons, and the Dons will be 
sure to come round in time, were it merely to 
preserve the family name." 

" And what is to become of Mount Olym- 
pus ?" I demanded, when I could edge in the 
question. 

" We will climb it to-morrow ;" said Frank 
gaily ; " while Demetri packs our portmanteaus, 
and Anastasia takes leave of her &ther and 
the monks. Your Mend the Arab will make 
a capital guide ; and perhaps we may steal a 
look at your fear savage." 

Frank was wrong in his prophecy, however, 
for I never saw her again. 
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of his maimed and helpless condition, he 
looked about him with considerable anxiety. 
No vestige of the battle in which he had so 
lately been an actor was to be distinguished 
in any direction. He was lying in a small 
cavity created by the capricious formation of 
the mountain; a pile of coarse weeds and 
withered leaves were beneath his head ; and, 
almost within his reach as he lay, a small 
bright spring was oozing through the rock, 
and impearling the few stone-plants which it 
had itself called into being with its peUucid 
moisture. 

By an instinctive impulse, the wounded 
man stretched his hand languidly towards the 
tempting water, and carried a small quantity 
to his lips. Slight as was the refreshment 
thus obtained, it nevertheless assisted in the 
perfect restoration of his faculties ; and he 
soon ascertained, not without surprise and 
curiosity, that, whoever might be the unknown 
friend to whom he was indebted for his pre- 
sent safe retreat, the good office by which he 
profited had not been performed without con- 
siderable personal exertion; for the plain 
lay far beneath him, and even the little vil- 
lage of Ronces Valles, near which the battle 
had taken place, was not in sight. On exa- 
mination, he discovered also that his wound 
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of the wounded hero who lay within the Py- 
renean cave ! He was a fine young fellow^ 
worthy of the garb he wore, and of the coun- 
try for which he fought. 

As he gradually recovered mental strength^ 
he looked about him with increased interest. 
The stillness was unbroken, save by the occa- 
sional flight of an eagle, the scream of an 
inferior bird of prey, or the bounding passage 
of a wild goat ; while, in the distance, sounded 
the mighty voices of the wilderness — ^voices 
which, unlike those awakened by mere mortals^ 
only serve to make the silence of solitude and 
space more impressive — the voices of the 
bounding, lashing, foaming, headlong torrent, 
and the hoarse murmurs of the resisting rocks, 
the rustling of the storm-defying pines, and 
the roar of the desert beast, maddened by the 
far-oflf scent of human fliesh. 

Sutherland list^ied for a time to this dia- 
pason of savage nature without a thought be- 
yond its sublimity; but, ere long, with that 
hiunan instinct which never forsakes man in 
whatever situation he may be placed, he grew 
anxious to distinguish amid this mountain 
melody some sound of mortal vicinage. Whi- 
ther had the tide of time rolled onward the 
mighty billows of battle by which he had heea 
swept down ? Where was the flying enemy ? 
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for Sutherland was too thorough a Briton not 
to decide instantly in his own mind that, as 
the fight had passed by, it must naturally have 
been the foe who fled. Where, above all, 
were his gallant comrades — ^his own idolized 
corps? 

Vainly did he ask these questions of the 
solitude about him. What was man, even 
banded and in arms — struggling host to host 
— dealing death and ruin on his kind — ^what 
was he, and what were his mightiest efforts, 
amid such a scene as that on which the eye of 
Sutherland now fell inquiringly? The heart 
of the young man quailed, and he instinctively 
felt his insignificance. There GoD was all in 
all ; and human hostilities and human passions 
were too mean to leave their impress upon the 
gfafidly-opened page of Nature. 

From a solemn feeling of tiiis overwhelming 
fact Sutherland was suddenly aroused by the 
sound of approaching voices ; and it was not 
without a senile of apprehension that ere long 
he discovered the strangers to be Spaniards. 
Conscious of his utter helplessness, and aware 
of the character of the mountaineers of the dis- 
trict, he cautiously withdrew to the inmost depth 
of the cavern in the hope that the new comets 
might pass him by unnoticed ; but he was not 
long suffered to remain in so agreeable an 

g2 
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error. The entrance of the cave was suddenly 
darkened, and before him stood a couple of 
sturdy ruffians, half bandit and half contra- 
bandista, precisely as he had apprehended. 

" Halo, camarado !" shouted the foremost ; 
"so you have found your legs; although^ 
without my good aid, you could scarcely at 
this time have boasted of a head. Had I not 
been resolved to win my wager, I should have 
left you where you lay for eagles' meat ; but I 
saw that the life held on; and as you and 
yours had provided our flying friends with 
carrion enough in all conscience, I thought the 
trial worth making." 

" And is it to you that I am indebted for my 
life?" asked the young man in a fiiint and 
reluctant voice. 

" Even so, senhor ; and I expect something 
from your gratitude." 

" Would that I could better recompense the 
service;" said Sutherland hastily; "for the 
present, I can offer little save my thanks ; but 
that little — " and as he spoke he thrust his 
hand into the bosom of his jacket in search of 
his purse. 

A hoarse laugh followed the action. 

"How now, camarado! What seek you 
there?" asked the man insolently. "Do you 
imagine that you fell into the hands of the 
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French general when you were taken prisoner; 
and suppose that you have heen boarded, 
lodged, and ciu-ed, without a fee? If I am to 
find my only recompense in your purse, I have 
already secured it. What I earn, I take !" 
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" Now, Firefast, bestir yourself;" said the 
latter, who, after having carefully reared his 
rifle against the side of the cave, was busily 
engaged in drawing some coarse bread, a few 
heads of garlic, and a string of dried sausages 
from a sort of haversac which he had worn 
slung across his shoulders. " Bestir yourself^ 
man ! — ^as the Inglese is alive, we must keep 
him so, and not mar our own work : the meal 
that we are about to share is none of the dain- 
tiest for a sick stomach, though it is honest 
food enough on the mountain side, when every 
man has strength left to carry his own rifle. 
I must first look to this ugly cut of his, by 
way of summoning an appetite, which may be 
slow in coming if he is left with this fevered 
blood about him." And, as he spoke, he re- 
moved more gently than might have been 
expected from such a nurse-tender, the clumsy 
bandages that had been roUed about the head 
of his patient. 

"And what want you from me. Cut- 
hard?" 

"Water, man, water; fill your canteen at 
the spring, if you think that it will hold water 
for once without leaking. You can easily 
riiise it out again with aguardiente." 

Sutherland, whom the density of the smoke 
which filled the cavern had affected with ^ 
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painful sense of sickness, caught eagerly at 
the last word. 

" If you would really save my life, give me 
a draught of aguardiente," he said eagerly. 

" It is because I have a fancy to do so, that 
I will give you nothing of the sort;" replied 
the bandit; "a fever to-night would finish 
you." 

Conscious that expostulation must be use- 
less, Sutherland did not persist; but, re- 
freshed by the cold fomentations which were 
liberally applied to his wound, and by a dres- 
sing of herbs which was subsequently added, 
he thankfully accepted the coarse cloak that 
was proffered to him as a pillow, and the 
morsel of bread, little tempting as it was, 
which, rejecting with disgust its accompani- 
ments of sausage and garlic, was tendered to 
him as his supper. He was destined, however, 
to somewhat better fare ; for the man whom 
his comrade had called Firefast, a sobriquet evi- 
dently intended, like his own, to conceal his 
real name, displayed from some hidden store 
a piece of cold broiled izzard- venison, which, 
with uncouth but ready courtesy, he pressed 
upon the invalid. This done, the two free- 
booters, in their turn, squatted, down beside 
the fire, which had become one mass of glow- 
ing heat, and commenced their own meal, 
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which they washed down with copious draughts 
of the fiery liquid that had been refused to 
Sutherland. 

As their repast lasted much longer than his 
own, the young soldier had ample opportimity 
to examine the strange companions whom the 
fortime of war had forced upon him. They 
were fair specimens of their ferocious class — 
of that formidable and treacherous race who 
were aHke the enemies of both French and 
English when hostility to either was pro- 
ductive of gain to themselves; arid who, on 
the other hand, would assist either party when 
they could do so with advantage to their own 
circumstances. Of medium stature, but mus- 
cular, active, and athletic, with long, wiry, 
black hair, large flashing eyes, and strongly- 
moulded limbs, they wore short jackets of 
coarse brown cloth, and wide trousers reach- 
ing midway from the knee to the instep, where 
they were drawn tightly roimd the leg by a 
string ; shoes of untanned leather strapped to 
the feet by sandals of the same material reach- 
ing to the pantaloons ; and girdles of crimson 
silk, which supported their pistols and the 
indispensable stiletto. They had flung off 
their broad-flapped sombreros when they com- 
menced their repast; and these now lay on 
the floor of the cave, gay with their streaming 
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ribbons ta^ed with metal, and ornamented 
with a small leaden medaUion of the Virgin, 
carefully fastened to the felt. A similar sym- 
bol was hung about the neck of each by a 
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trymen, but you are not boy enough to ber 
lieve that I brought you out of the reach of 
danger for the sake of looking at your light 
eyes. Woman's work was not made for men 
of my stamp. You know well what we are, 
senhor; so we will wa^te no time in e:^plana- 
tions that are useless. I have seen you be- 
fore. I know that you are able to pay well 
for the life that you owe me ; the question is, 
are you willing to do so, if I, on my side, un- 
dertake to guide you safe, life and limb, to 
the British lines ?" 

" Name your own terms?' 

" A hundred doUars." 

" You rate my value low;" said Sutherland 
with a smile ; " there are two of you — say a 
hundred each." 
' " WiU you give it?" 

" WiUingly." 

" Will you swear?" 

" If you do not consider my plighted word 
a sufficient security, certainly." 

" Swear, then ;" persisted the man, eagerly 
withdrawing the medal from his neck, and 
extending it towards him. 

Sutherland waved it back : " That would 
be no oath to me ;" he said gravely ; " but I 
swear to you, upon the honour of an English- 
man and a soldier, that no sooner shall I be 
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within the British lines, as you propose, than 
the money shall be paid." 

The Spaniards listened suspiciously, and 
spoke apart in low but vehement tones for 
a while; after which Cuthard again turned 
towards the anxious yoimg man, and said 
somewhat sulMly — 

" So be it ; we will trust you until we sus- 
pect foul play, and then the account will be 
easily settled." 

" But, if you are satisfied, I am not :" re- 
plied Sutherland resolutely; "I know the 
honesty of my own intentions, and I have 
sworn to you an oath which to me is binding 
as any that you can utter — ^now it is your turn 
to give me a pledge. How can I penetrate 
your actual intentions? I know that I am 
wounded, unarmed, and helpless: you may 
murder me here if such be your will ; do so ; 
you will incur no danger, and I shall be spared 
all farther fatigue and uncertainty ; but I will 
not be dragged over the countoy like a felon 
only to be cheated at the last." 

The bandits stared at each other in asto- 
nishment; they were altogether unprepared 
for such a display of spirit on the part of their 
captive ; and for an instant they were silent. 
But Sutherland had judged shrewdly ; by 
degrees their mistrust vanished before the 
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determined tone and words with which he had 
addressed them; and ultimately, as if con- 
vinced of the validity of the pledge that he 
had given, they simultaneously bound them- 
selves by their own more demonstrative oath. 

This affair terminated, the brigands looked 
carefully to the priming of their firearms, and, 
with their stilettoes under their heads, com- 
posed themselves to sleep : but with the first 
streak of light on the ensuing morning they 
were again astir ; and, having aroused the 
wounded man, who still slumbered, and in- 
structed him to fortify himself with a crust of 
maize bread and a mouthful of aguardiente, 
they prepared to set forth. 

Their tedious and difficult path lay through 
the gorges and ravines of the mountain, where 
they were beyond the reach of surprise from 
any detached party of either army: and, as 
the extreme weakness of Sutherland made it 
impossible for him to travel under the fierce 
beams of a midday sun, rendered doubly per- 
nicious in that elevated region from their con- 
tact and contrast with the keen and snow- 
laden blasts which swept through them, much 
time must necessarily be lost in their advance. 

Anxious only to find himself once more 
among his comrades and countrymen, Suther- 
land put forth all his little remaining strength ; 
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but he soon painfiiUy discovered that, without 
the assistance of his powerful guides, he must 
have lain down, and perished by the wayside ; 
and it was with sincere thankftdness that he 
hailed their first halt. To all his questions 
relatively to the present position of the con- 
tending armies his companions pleaded entire 
ignorance ; but they nevertheless moved for- 
ward like men who were in no difficulty as to 
their way ; although, to the surprise of Suther- 
land, they had already been two days upon 
the march without perceiving a vestige of 
either force, when, in the evening of the 
second, as they were about to select a resting- 
place for the night, they were startled from 
their security by a cry of " Qui vive f " not a 
himdred paces from them. 

For a moment, the mortified young soldier 
suspected that he had been betrayed ; but there 
was no mistaking the fierce wrath of the two 
Spaniards, as they flung their rifles to their 
wrists, and prepared to oflTer a resistance as idle 
as it was hopeless. In the next instant, a portion 
of the French picquet by which they had been 
challenged turned tiie angle of the rock that 
had concealed them from the travellers, and 
they instantly found themselves prisoners. 

" Our bargain is at an end, senhor ;" said 
Cuthard doggedly addressing Sutherland ; 
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" and the worst is, that we have lost ourselves 
without saving you ; for we are likely Plough 
to swing for it" 

" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed the young 
soldier : " you shall not do so, if my influence 
can save you." 

Meanwhile, the oflScer in command of the 
picquet, having recognised the uniform of a 
British oflScer, approached Sutherland with 
great courtesy. 

" You are my prisoner, sir;" he said; "and 
might, from your companionship, have run 
some risk of passing for a spy, did not your 
almost helpless condition, and the witness of 
your wound, prove otherwise. I need not 
request that you will deliver up your arms, 
for I perceive that you have been eased of 
them, as you probably have of every thing 
else of value. However, fortune de la guerre 1 
you know. You could not have fallen upon 
a better chance, my party being one of several 
thrown back to protect the rear of the army, 
where, as you will have no difficulty in be- 
lieving, you will find many even greater 
sufferers than yourself, and plenty of medical 
assistance. As to these gentlemen, I shall 
without delay turn them over to the care of 
the provost-marshal, who has a long account 
to settle with them and their comrades." 
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" If I might be permitted to urge" — Suther- 
land commenced ; but the French officer with 
a polite bow moved aside, and gave an order 
to one of his men, purposely to prevent a con- 
tinuance of the request which he anticipated. 

The freebooters wer^ accordingly disarmed, 
surrounded by the picquet, and marched off; 
while Sutherland, whom the exertions and eijao- 
tions of the day had nearly exhausted, followed 
slowly, leaning upon the arm of his captor. 

On turning the angle of rock already men- 
tioned, and descending a rude and difficult 
declivity, the young Englishman suddenly 
found himself within sight of a scene always 
interesting and exciting to the eye of a soldier. 
In a deep gorge of the mountain were posted 
the men of the outlying picquet by whom he 
had been made prisoner; while, in the dis- 
tance, where the gorge widened into a narrow 
vaUey hemmed in on either hand by tall and 
precipitous rocks, gleamed out the cheerful 
fires of a bivouac. An orderly had already 
been despatched to the officer commanding the 
rear guard of the army, to apprise him of the 
capture of Sutherland ; and the wounded man, 
whose hurt had become fevered and irritable 
from his late physical exertion, was gratefril 
for the consideration which supplied him with 
wholesome refreshment and a cloak to rest 
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upon, while he awaited the decision of the 
superior officer as to his destination. 

In about an hour, a rude litter of pine 
boughs, which had been constructed for the 
accommodation of their own wounded, was 
placed at the disposal of Sutherland, with four 
French soldiers as bearers, to convey him to 
the temporary hospital that had been esta- 
blished in the valley, and which consisted of a 
row of sheds, roofed with reeds, and backed 
against the face of the rock. 

After exchanging an earnest and grateful 
farewell with the officer of the picquet, Suther- 
land stretched himself upon the litter, and re- 
signed himself to a train of bitter thought. 
He was a prisoner. His career was probably 
marred for life. At the close of the war, during 
which he must continue useless and inactive 
while his comrades were hewing out their way 
to fame and honour, he would probably be con- 
fined on his parole in some insignificant French 
town ; and that, perhaps, for years — ^those very 
years in which life should be spent in action and 
in enterprise. How earnestly did he wish at 
that moment that he had expired where he fell, 
among his brothers in arms ! The regret was, 
however, vain ; and he roused himself, lest he 
should exhibit any traces of unmanly weakness 
in his meeting with his captors. 
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His bearers meanwhile pursued their way 
slowly and carefully towards the valley ; and, 
immediately at its entrance they came upon a 
group, which, illuminated by the bright light 
of a fire in the midst, struck him by its pictu- 
resque character, even pre-occupied as he was. 
It consisted of a party of men just arrived 
in charge of some wounded comrades, who 
were preparing to refresh themselves after 
their march, imder the superintendence of a 
vivandiirCj who stood in the midst of them, 
dealing out the fiery brandy of the country 
in mugs and glasses. 

The men, evidently travel-worn and weary, 
had most of them flung aside their weapons 
and a portion of their dress ; and several, who 
had already received their petite goutte fi-om 
the ready hands of la grande Marie^ were lying 
stretched upon the earth, with their heads 
pillowed upon their knapsacks. They had 
halted imder the only tree of which the 
valley could boast, an old, storm-riven ilex, 
whose mighty trunk was shivered almost to 
the roots, and which had revenged itself upon 
its destiny by putting forth a strong growth 
of imderwood. A fatigue party, a little in the 
rear, were busied in removing the baggage 
which had accompanied the invalids; and a 
strange, imcouth-looking figure, with a vacant 
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countenance upon which the fire-light fladied 
brightly, was in vain endeavouring to induce 
the busy vivandilre to bestow upon him a 
ration of the "fire-water" she was so liberally 
dispensing. 

The appearance of the woman at once at- 
tracted the attention of Sutherland. She was 
very tall, with coarse features and red hair; 
her dress was a close gown of the coarse blue 
cloth worn by the soldiery, and she also wore^ 
like them, highlow shoes strongly nailed. 
Her limbs were muscular, aad even masculine 
in their proportions ; and there was a fire in 
her eye which betrayed the will as well as the 
power of self-defence. Yet, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, there was still something 
singularly prepossessing in the whole aspect 
of the woman. Her cotton cap, without any 
border, and the kerchief about her neck, were 
as white as mo^ ; and there was an expres- 
sion of sisterly affection in her coimtenance 
as she moved among the jaded and travel- 
soiled troops. 

Further to the right, Sutherland could dis- 
tinguish the hospital sheds, with an officer or 
two standing in the cheerful blaze of a fire, 
and parties of guards and orderlies moving 
about on their errands of duty and mercy; 
while the savoury steam of half-cooked viands 
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announced the approaching advent of the 
evening mess. 

^^Holal la romseT shouted one of the 
bearers of the litter, as it suddenly halted be- 
fore the first-mentioned group ; " bring your 
canteen this way, and let us suck in a little 
breath, for we are well nigh spent with our 
burden; and monsieur here will not grudge 
us a pour-hoire for our pains." 

" You are quite right, mon brave ;" said 
Sutherland ; " and had the brigands into whose 
hands I fell left me wherewithal to follow my 
inclination, it should have been no niggard 
one. As it is ;" he added, addressing the vivan- 
dihre who had approached the litter, and with- 
drawing a signet-ring jfrom his finger, " I must 
ask madame to accept this trinket in payment 
of your draught, for I have been robbed of 
every soics that I had about me." 

" Never fear, mon capitainef^ said the man; 
" la grande Marie is reasonable, and has no 
objection to merchandize where money cannot 
be had. A voire sante^ commandant T and, 
having helped himself, the speaker handed the 
caqteen to his comrades. 

The vivandilre had, meanwhile, been exa- 
mining the ring. " There is hair under the 
stone ;" she said, in a musical voice which con- 
trasted strangely with her masculine appear- 
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ance. " May one ask whose hair it is, mon- 
sieur f " 

" Bah ! what a child's question do you put 
there, la romse /" laughed one of the soldiers : 
" whose should it be but that of a pretty 
woman ! A brave heart is always full of a 
mistress." 

" It is my mother's hair ;" said Sutherland 
in an accent of emotion, as he saw that the 
vivandihre stood awaiting his reply; " she 
gave it to me the day she became a widow." 

" Take it back :" said Marie peremptorily : 
"it is a holy relic, and should not be bar- 
tered for a draught of aguardiente. The men 
are welcome to the liquor." 

" But I possess no other means of requiting 
you" — objected Sutherland. 

" En avantr exclaimed the woman autho- 
ritatively to the bearers of the litter. " You 
have no business to be lingering here with 
the prisoner." 

" One word, Marie ;" persisted the foremost. 
^^ What of the two Spaniards who were taken 
at the same time?" 

" A stout rope, and the leafless limb of this 
tree to-morrow morning at gun-fire ;" replied 
the woman composedly. 

" Is there no hope of saving them ?" asked 
Sutherland with anxiety ; " brigands though 
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they be, they have saved my life, and I would 
do much to repay the debt." 

"The provost-marshal has a long arm, and a 
quick hand ;" was the unmoved reply. " Bon 
voyage^ monsieur : a speedy cure to you, and 
a safe return to yoiu* mother." 

The litter again moved on, and was soon 
challenged by a sentinel, stationed on the out- 
skirts of the hospital ground. The reply was 
no sooner given, and the prisoner carried for- 
ward, than an officer approached to receive 
him. After greeting the wounded man some- 
what coldly, he remarked — 

" You have fallen into our hands under un- 
pleasant circumstances, monsieur ; the cha- 
racter of your companions, and the fact of 
your isolation from the British forces, point 
to you as a spy ; and as such it is our dis- 
agreeable duty to consider you, until you can 
free yourself from the suspicion. What proof 
can you adduce to the contrary?" 

" My wound, sir ;" said Sutherland indig- 
nantly — " received in fair fight upon the field, 
only three days back, near Ronces Valles." 

" That may have been the result of an ac- 
cident ;" observed his interlocutor in the same 
forbidding tone. 

"This, then!" exclaimed the yoimg man, 
with a temporary vehemence that shook his 
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enfeebled frame, and gave a false fire to his 
eye ; and he tore from his breast, where it was 
deposited, the fragment of the French colours 
of which he had so nearly possessed himself. 
" I was cut down in the very act of seizing the 
standard of which this is a portion." 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when the 
hand of the Frenchman was frankly extended 
towards him, and he heard a soldier's welcome 
warmly poured forth. 

*' I have done my duty to my general ;" said 
his new acquaintance; ^^and am satisfied of 
your loyalty; and now, with much greater 
satisfaction, I will make arrangements for your 
comfort. You will be but poorly housed, for 
we possess no materials here for founding a 
city ; but you will find skilftd attendance, and 
every inclination to make your captivity more 
endurable. And now, I will detain you no 
longer from the surgeons. Your wound may 
require tending." 

In a short time Sutherland found himself 
installed with two wounded French officers in 
one of the reed-thatched huts, luxuriously 
lying upon a bed formed of dried fern, and 
covered with cloaks, while a practised and 
careful hand was busy with his wound ; and 
the relief which he experienced was so great, 
that ere long he fell into a deep sleep. In a 
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couple of hours he was again awake, but fe- 
verish and unrefreshed, for his dreams had 
been fiill of his late companions across the 
mountain, and the scene of their coming exe- 
cution had haunted his visions with a vividness 
that forbade rest. As he lay upon his uneasy 
couch, he resolved a thousand schemes, each 
more impossible than the last, for delivering 
them from the hands of their captors j but 
eventually, the bitter conviction of his utter 
helplessness compelled him to exert himself 
to dissipate the emotion that was preying upon 
his strength ; and the rather that, when he re- 
membered the suspicion with which he had 
himself been regarded, he at once felt the ex- 
treme hazard of appearing to take a marked, 
and what the enemy might consider an inex- 
plicable, interest in the lives of his fellow- 
prisoners. 

Still, he could not forget that to these 
men he, in all probability, was indebted for 
his life; and the idea of their losing th^ 
own in his service, whatever might be their 
actual views and motives in devoting them- 
selves to his escape, tortured him so keenly, 
that he began to feel his mental powers give 
way imder the struggle ; when, chancing to 
glance towards the opening of the shed, he 
saw the light of the watch-fire without shaded 
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for a moment by the figure of a man, who 
entering stealthily, looked rapidly around 
him, and then with cat-like steps approached 
his bed. 

More curious than alarmed, Sutherland 
silently awaited the issue, and in another mo- 
ment he felt a small paper crushed into his 
hand. This done, as though there were no 
longer any occasion for concealment, the new- 
comer advanced to the centre of the hut, and 
there, crouching down, began to hum the mo- 
notonous air of some long-remembered ditty. 

" Diahle r murmured one of the sufferers ; 
" Here is that idiot Antoine once more ! Dites- 
donCy imbecile^ why does not Marie come her- 
self to see if we have need of her, instead of 
trusting yoiu* fool's head with such an errand?" 

" Do you want water, camaradef^ asked the 
half-witted creature, whom, as he sat in the 
light of the watchfire, Sutherland recognised 
as the man who was standing beside the vivan- 
dihre when he entered the valley ; " If you want 
water, Antoine can reach it. If you want 
brandy, Marie keeps the canteen." 

" The old story ;" said the wounded man 
who had before spoken ; " all the poor fool's 
thoughts run upon aguardiente." 

" Marie is too busy to come ;" resumed the 
intruder ; " there is a fSte to-morrow, and she 
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must make her toilette. We are to hang two 
of them when the sun rises." 

Sutherland could not repress a groan. 

" Ha !" there is one who wants water !" ex- 
claimed the idiot joyously; and, springing 
from the ground, he raised the head of the 
sufferer with more gentleness than could have 
been expected from him, while he held a glass 
of water to his lips. The draught was wel- 
come ; but Sutherland could not overcome his 
agitation. He still grasped the paper which 
had been given to him, but he dared not glance 
at its contents. What could it portend ? He 
was in the midst of strangers, with the excep- 
tion only of the two freebooters, who were in 
no position to enter into a written correspond- 
ence with him. One of his companions was 
thoroughly awakened, and the poor sufferer 
knew from experience that, the deep sleep of 
pain once broken, it requires hours to renew 
it. What was to be done ? 

As if conscious of what was passing in the 
mind of the Englishman, the idiot had no 
sooner careftdly replaced his head upon its 
pillow, than he approached the querulous in- 
valid on the other side of the hut, in order to 
render him the same service which had just 
been so gratefully received by his wounded 
companion ; and, as the French officer declined 
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the courtesy which his vc^iintary nurse was 
resolved to confer upon him, an altercation 
ensued, during which the firelight was unob- 
scured, and the &ce of Sutherland concealed 
from all observation. Hurriedly he unfolded 
the paper, and there, m a handwriting and an 
orthography far beyond our feeble powers to 
describe, he read as follows : — " Sleep in peace. 
Those you would save will be on the hills at 
gun-fire. They once did me a good turn, and 
may do me another. The troops must have 
aguardiente, and I must not quarrel with the 
merchants. Your bargain holds good. I have 
guaranteed it to them on the memory of your 
mother. Sleep in peace, and destroy this 
paper." 

Instantly the truth flashed upon Suther-^ 
land. The mvmidiere had had dealings with 
his late companions in their capacity of con- 
irabandistas. She had conceived some plan of 
escape for them ; and, with a true woman*s 
feeling, conscious that he was anxious to save 
them from th^ impending &te, and that his 
anxiety might tend to inflame his wound and 
endanger his ultimate safety, even if it did not 
induce him to the commission of some impru* 
dence likely to affect his own fortunes, she 
had sent tfa^ idiot upon this mission of mercy. 
His first acti<Hi was to carry the paper to his 
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mouth, and to masticate it into pulp, after 
which he closed his eyes in thankfulness ; and, 
for the first time since he recovered conscioujs- 
ness in the mountain cavern, he fell into a 
calm and refreshing sleep, from which he was 
not awakened till daybreak by a commotion in 
the little camp. 

The curiosity of his companions soon caused 
the satisfaction of his own ; for, on their first 
question to an orderly who entered the shed, 
he learned that, during the night, notwithstand- 
ing the strong guard which had been placed 
over them, the two Spaniards had effected 
their escape ; and that, although several par- 
ties had been despatched in pursuit, little hope 
was entertained of their recapture, from their 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the sur- 
roimding country. The event proved the jus- 
tice of the doubt. Detachment after detach- 
ment returned without having discovered any 
trace of the ftigitives. The provost-marshal 
was cheated of his prey, and the riven tree 
remained unpolluted. 

There remains little to add to our sketch. 
After a long and weary period of suffering, 
Sutherland was restored to health ; and, more 
lucky than many of his fellow-prisoners, 
he had the good fortune to be exchanged for 
a yoimg French aide-de-camp of noble family 
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who had fallen into the hands of the British. 
Before he left the country, however, he was 
enabled to fulfil his pledge to the freebooters, 
and amply to repay the kind-hearted vivandilre 
and her idiot-brother for the good service 
which they had rendered him in his hour of 
need. 
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THE VALLEY OF ABOtJRNA. 

It is an old tradition ; 
And very strange, and very sad withal. 

In a remote part of the west of England is 
situated a beautiful valley, seldom trodden by 
the foot of a stranger. It is surrounded on 
all sides by verdant and picturesque heights, 
highly cultivated, and finely wooded ; and the 
valley itself is intersected by a bright and 
rapid stream, which gives an air of freshness 
and animation to the whole landscape. Two 
houses, and only two, stand in the midst of 
this scene of beauty ; but a quiet and pretty 
village is seated under the opposite side of 
the westward hill, with its modest dwellings 
clustered closely round the ancient church, 
which is small, low, and completely overgrown 
with ivy. One cottage, with its small garden, 
if not more neatly, at least more tastefully and 
more trimly kept than the rest, and its small, 
glittering casements sparkling through their 
delicious screen of roses and creeping plants, 
is the humble abode of the village pastor. 

The houses within the valley, at the period 
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of which I am about to speak, were distin* 
guished from those of the hamlet as much by 
their appearance as by their situation. They 
were roomy, comfortable dwellings, not with- 
out a certain air of pretension which betokened 
the comparative affluence of their inhabitants. 
One of tiiese buildings stood on either side of 
the little stream, and the dwellers shared be- 
tween them the whole of the beautiful glen 
through which that stream glided. Flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle were scattered ov^ 
the sweet meadows ; and bright flowers and 
golden fruits were in abundance in the gar- 
dens and orchards. It looked the very abode 
of peace and love, and as though sorrow could 
not come there, nor unkindness ; and yet it 
was not so in sooth ! 

Every thing throve in that smiling spot; 
and seldom was a sound heard there save the 
song of the birds, the lowing of the cattle, or, 
on the quiet Sabbath, the one silver-toned bell 
of the lowly House of Prayer at the hill-foot. 
Yet had hate, and envy, and bitterness, found 
their way even into that fair place. The tenants 
of the two goodly homes of the valley were 
foes — ^resolute, implacable foes! Their first 
cause of enmity it would have been difficult 
to define. It arose from no tangible injury 
inflicted by the one upon the other — ^it grew 
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out of no ruden^s of speech, nor beat of pas- 
sion: but it had deepened and strengthened 
for years, until it had become a part of them- 
selves. Their ancestors had been dwellers in 
that hamlet for generations: they had been 
cotters hke the rest; but by degrees, either 
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joy of sporting among the tall grass whicli 
waved over them. They began to understand 
that their fathers were looked up to by the 
whole of the hamlet ; that they had the largest 
houses, the most numerous flocks, and the widest 
fields ; not because they were better^ but because 
they were richer men than their neighbours. 

Then came the love of gold into their 
young hearts; and the elder — for one had 
seen a summer more than his firiend — stood 
alone one Sabbath evening, when his play- 
mate had left him to read a chapter of The 
Book to his parents ; and, as he leant upon 
the low stile which divided the garden of his 
father's house from the pleasant meadow that 
lay beyond it, he marvelled, for the first time, 
whether the greater number of those fair fields 
would one day be his^ or his playfellow's. 
Then he raised his arm slowly and thought- 
fully, and, with steady motion, he counted, 
with his extended finger, one by one, every 
paddock and enclosure, every corn-field and 
orchard in the quiet valley. 

His brow darkened, and he struck his foot im- 
patiently on the ground as he terminated his 
survey ; but, after the pause of a moment, he 
resumed his attitude of eager inquiry, and once 
more, careftdly and calmly, he counted over 
the whole. 
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The resxilt was the same as before; and 
then a change came over his countenance — a 
dark and fearftd change — and he turned 
slowly towards his father's house with the 
first feeling of envy in his heart. His friend, 
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aloud to that meek and attentive audience, a 
new feeling, dark and deeper than the last, 
fastened like an adder upon his heart. What» 
ever it might be, he withdrew his hand hastQy 
from the sacred volume, and fixed his eyes 
earnestly on his young sister. 

There she sat, that fair and quiet child, with 
her hands clasped together upon her knees, and 
her head bent down ; all purity and innocence I 
The light feU strongly upon her figure from 
the open window, as she occupied a low stool 
at the feet of her mother, her bright golden 
curls clinging in clusters round her sweet 
brow, and her large blue eyei^ turned earth* 
ward. 

Could it be that the boy remembered at that 
moment, that his portion, inferior as it already 
was to the inheritance of his playmate, must 
yet be shared with his sister? And, darker 
stiU, could it be that a wish erf evil to that 
cherub sister crossed his soul at the remem- 
brance? Who shall read the human heart? 

He started at the voice of his father. The 
old man marvelled that his $on was so long 
silent ; and the child looked up from her low 
stool into her brother's eyes, md smiled ! The 
boy pushed away The Book, and rose from 
his seat — something he murmured of sickness, 
and rushed into the open air. His mother 
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was instantly beside him, tender and tearful ; 
and after a while he returned into the house, 
and took the little girl upon his knee, and 
kissed her; and the smiling cherub laid her 
beautifiil head upon his bosom, and so they 
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minding her that, although the world looked 
on them as men of equal substance, he was, 
nevertheless, the wealthier of the two, though 
in a small degree ; and insomuch the more, 
that he should not be condemned to divide his 
gains between two children, as his neighbour 
must eventually do, but could leave his son 
all that he possessed. 

Surely this was untimely discourse for the 
Sabbath ! Certain it is, that it was the seed 
from which sprang afar-spreading tree of evil. 
As the old man described his advantages over 
his neighbour, his eye sparkled with a feeling 
of pride and vain-glory; and that look and 
tone of exultation were not lost upon the boy. 
After they had separated for the night, he 
pondered on the words of his father ; and for 
the first time he could not rest. A thousand 
new and exciting emotions were at war within 
him; and on the morrow, as he went forth 
into the bright sunshine, he too ran his eye 
rapidly over the vaUey, and mentally enume- 
rated the possessions of his father ; the flocks 
and the fields, which were to be his — all his — 
wholly and undividedly his own I 

When the boys met, they smiled as usual, 
and greeted each other at least with the sem- 
blance of kindness, yet they did not feel kindly ; 
but they had yet to learn hatred of each other. 
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There were an host of old associations and 
old habits to overcome and to forget ere they 
could hate. They had grown up together; 
they had become almost necessary to each 
other : there were a thousand links to disen- 
tangle from about their hearts ; but from that 
morning they never again met as they had 
previously done. No questions were asked, 
for each* believed the change to be wholly m, 
himself, and shunned inquiry ; but gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, they weaned themselves 
from every sport, and from every occupation 
which had been mutual. This estrangement 
was attributed by their families to the altered 
habits of their increasing years ; and the idea 
was strengthened by the fact, that those hours 
which they had previously devoted to amuse- 
ment they now passed in more serious and 
useftd occupation ; and that, too, so earnestly, 
that their industry became a proverb in the 
hamlet. None knew or guessed in how dark 
a feeling their industry originated. 

The boys grew into men, and one event only 
chequered the monotony of their early lives : 
the fair girl, the sister of the elder youth, died. 
It was a bitter blow to the aged parents ; and 
aU mourned for them on the morning when the 
small coffin, covered with a white sheet, was 
borne to the churchyard. There were sobbings 
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audible among the spectators, for she had been 
a good as well as a pretty child ; and as the 
old couple knelt down beside the grave with 
their son near them, it seemed strange that his 
eyes were tearless as he looked on the coffin 

of his sister. 

In the short space of four years, the 
young man followed yet twice again in a 
funeral procession : his father died first, and 
many remarked how deeply his son mourned 
for him. The widow moved silently and 
sadly about the home where she had so long 
lived cheerful and happy, but she uttered no 
repinings; and still, on a fine evening, she 
brought her knitting or her Bible to the arbour 
in firont of the house, as she had been accus- 
tomed to do in her husband's time ; and re- 
turned the greeting of her ndghbours as 
kindly as ever : but it was easy to see that 
her heart was broken ; and it excited less sur- 
prise than regret in the hamlet, when her son 
laid her beside his fether. 

Not two years after this, a malignant fever 
broke out in the little village: there was 
scarcely a cottage fi:om which the sounds of 
sufiering might not be heard ; aU was sorrow 
and alarm ; and day by day the venerable pastor 
was beside the bed of sickness, breathing 
p^ace to the afiSicted. But at length a deeper 
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wail was heard in the village — the minister of 
mercy was himself stricken ; the comforter 
himself required comfort — and he found it; 
found it in the holy faith which he professed, 
in the assurances of his blessed Redeemer, and 
in the love and gratitude of the flock whose 
shepherd he had been for so many years. At 
length, he died also; and his last moments 
were solaced by the care and tenderness of 
the inhabitants of the vaUey . The two youths 
met beside the bed of their dying pastor : he 
joined their hands, and blessed them ere he 
departed; but there was a feeling in their 
hearts' core which annulled the blessing even 
in its utterance. 

The bereaved young man returned to his 
desolate home unharmed; but not so the 
&mily of his rival — for such the companion of 
his boyhood had now become ; his rival alike 
in fortune and in ambition*-**the old man car- 
ried the contagion with him to his happy 
home ; and on the third day he sickened, with 
every symptom of the virulent and ^E^tal disease 
which had brought dismay and death into the 
hamlet. Neither the tears of his wife, nor the 
prayers of his son, availed him aught in his 
extremity ; and on the day when four shud- 
dering peasants hastily bore his body to the 
grave, neither his wife nor his son could follow 
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to see him laid in " the naiTOW house ;" they 
were tossing on a bed of pain, unconscious of 
their loss, and sensible only to the burning 
poison which was coursing through their veins. 

From that sickness, one only awoke again 
to existence ; and that one, when he first tot- 
tered across the threshold into the pure air of 
Heaven, and looked once more upon the spark- 
ling water, and the green trees, and the bright 
meadows, knew that he was an orphan ! His 
recovery had been tedious and uncertain ; and 
during the weary months of his confinement, 
the companion of his boyhood had not once 
stood beside his hearthstone : and now, as he 
gazed, with the long heart-look of affection, 
over the valley, he saw that the bridge which 
had crossed the little stream, and which 
afforded the most convenient means of com- 
munication between the two houses, had been 
removed. The young man remembered the 
years of his childhood; and, enfeebled as he 
was by illness, he burst into tears. All was 
now over between them ! 

During his illness, the new minister of the 
hamlet had tended him with all the care and 
gentleness of a parent. He was a pious man, 
and a kind one ; and the invalid was accustomed 
to watch for his coming with nervous anxiety. 
He heard much also from the compassionate 
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heighbours, who passed every hour of their 
leisure at his bedside, of the good man's gentle 
daughter ! how she fearlessly entered the 
dwellings of the unhappy, and aided her father 
in his work of love. They used to tell him 
how beautiful she looked, as, with meek eyes 
and bent head, she passed among them to her 
seat in the Lord's House: how her sweet 
words brought peace to the afflicted, and her 
quiet skill gave ease to the suffering : and he 
Kstened to them, until within his heart grew up 
a deep love for the fair and pious Mary Morrison. 

But a new shadow fell upon his soul, 
when he learned that the only man to whom 
he had ever wished evil was about to take 
her to his bosom: and the day came at 
length ; and on the Sabbath, when, with feeble 
steps and humble spirit, he entered the House 
of Prayer, and looked on her for the first time 
as she knelt at the altar in her bridal dress, he 
stood in the aisle silently, and listened as she. 
plighted her faith; and then he turned, and 
walked forth into the Kght, and sat down be- 
tween the graves of his parents, until the con- 
gregation passed out ; for he f^lt that he could 
not pray, and had no business among them. 

From that hour he grew rapidly better : a 
whisper had come to him in the night-watches, 
that the gentle Mary Morrison was poor — ^that 
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she had brought no dower to his enemy, but 
virtue — that she had wrought no accession to 
his fortunes. He profited by the prompting 
of his evil spirit, and ere many months, he 
married also. His bride was less lovely than 
the pious child of the pastor, but she brought 
him gold 1 and the husband of Mary Morrison 
sickened with envy as he saw the landmark of 
his rival removed far up the southern height. 

Years roUed over them, and they both became 
fathers : the daughter of Mary was beautiful 
as a fairy, and as gentle as her mother. When 
her father looked on her, he remembered his 
cherub sister who was buried almost in her 
in&ncy, and she seemed to live again in his 
diild. There were the same golden locks, 
and eyes of deep rich blue, the same meek, 
happy smile; and he remembered, too, that 
on a Sabbath evening, many years ago, he 
had wished an evil and a sinful wish to that 
fedr creature, aU innocent and loving as she 
was, and that it had come to pass ! The proud 
man quailed at the recollection, and breathed 
a prayer that the desires of the wicked might 
not bring death to his child also. 

Adam Norris, who had won the rich bride, 
became the father of a son, and the same hour 
widowed him. The child grew healthftdly, 
even bereft as he was of a mother, for the 
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widower tended him with aJl the gentleness of 
a woman, and all the watchfulness of a parent. 
That fair boy was the only being whom he 
had to love on earth — the object of all his 
hope, and of all his ambition — the inheritor of 
those possessions on which he doted, and for 
which he had sacrificed all the finer impulses 
of his nature I 

The children throve apace. The boy, al- 
though but six months the senior of the little 
Mary Parker, appeared to be older by a couple 
of years. Fate, or, be it himibly said, Provi- 
dence, seemed resolved that the hatred of the 
fathers should not be bequeathed to the young 
bosoms of the children ; for as they passed to 
and fro their homes, to the modest and well- 
regulated school of the village, the hand of the 
spirited stripling was ever ready to support 
tiie steps of Mary ; and well and nobly did he 
prove tiiat he was worthy to watch over her, 
when he sprang into the stream of the valley, 
and bore her drowning to land, on an evening 
when she had missed her footing on the bank, 
and fiillen amid the choking waters. 

William Norris passed the threshold of 
Mary's parents for the first time, on the day 
when he carried her in his arms, pale and 
senseless, to -the bosom of her mother; and 
when the meek and pious woman had blessed 
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the preserver of her child, then the boy ten* 
derly kissed the sweet lips of his little play- 
fellow, and went his way. 

He met Mary still ; in the green lane on 
her way to the hamlet; at church on the 
Sabbath ; and sometimes even in the mea* 
dows among the flowers, and the tall trees: 
and although he knew not that it w:as so, 
he loved her better than all his father's 
lands, or his dead mother's gold. As for 
Mary, while she was yet a child, she was 
wont at every meeting to throw her kind arms 
about his neck, and to caU him her "own dear 
William." — A few more years passed over 
them; and then, though she scarcely loved 
him less, she ceased to embrace him when 
they met; but it was still " dear William !" 
and she smiled as sweetly, and spoke as softly 
as ever; and the boy was glad, he knew not 
wherefore, that she had changed thus. 

They became older — ^but why linger on the 
recital ? That fair girl grew to womanhood ; 
beautiful, and gentle, and fond, as woman ever 
is when she is innocent; and the youth ^ft 
that she was all this, and he worshipped her 
in his heart's core, and in the depths of his 
spirit! How they loved the twilight, those 
happy creatures, for then they met among the 
fresh grass, and the long shadows ; and said 
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gentle things, hurriedly and earnestly, and 
parted with affection in their tones, and joy in 
their young eyes. They looked not into the 
future ; to them the present was all in all ; and 
if they had a grief, it was that their fathers 
did not love each other as they did, and that 
therefore they could not meet, not only every 
day, but every hour. 

Thus were things situated in the Valley of 
Abouma, when a rumour came to the hamlet 
that a murderer had been convicted at the 
Assize Town, which was distant about fifteen 
miles ; and that he was to suffer death on the 
Friday following. Such an event as this had 
not occurred in the neighbourhood for years ; 
and with the strange and morbid appetite for 
horrors so common among men, many of the 
inhabitants of that quiet village departed to 
witness the execution; and among the rest 
went Adam Norris and John Parker. They 
left the valley almost at the same moment; 
but after having exchanged a cold and distant 
salutation, each proceeded on his way in silence. 

It was at twilight that they set forth, on the 
evening of Thursday ; and after having on the 
morrow witnessed the awfiil event which had 
allured them from their homes, they went 
about sundry affairs of business in that busy 
town ere they mounted their horses to return, 
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which chanced to be within half an hour the 
one of the other. 

The execution had been a painful and a 
protracted one, for the rope by which' the 
criminal was suspended had broken as he 
was thrown off; and he had recovered per- 
fect consciousness ere he was again placed 
beneath the fatal noose. The unhappy man 
was very young, and extremely handsome, 
although pale and attenuated ; and his friends 
hoped vainly to the last, that, in consideration 
of his extreme youth, his sentence might have 
been commuted to transportation; the crime 
having been committed imder the influence of 
sudden and violent passion, and the culprit 
having previously borne an exemplary cha- 
racter. Altogether, the event feaused a deep and 
thrilling sensation in the breasts of the specta- 
tors — the infrequency of the spectacle in that 
locality ; the personal beauty, and perfect peni- 
tence of the miserable suffers; and the wild and 
despairing anguish of his friends, who now be- 
held their hopes at once, and for ever, blasted — 
all combined to leave a weight on the spirits of 
the assembled crowd difficult to be shaken off. 

Adam Norris was the first to leave the 
Assize Town ; he sat down to the hospitable 
board of a friend, but he loathed the meal 
which was spread before him, and could not 
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overcome the feeling of horror and sadness by 
which he was oppressed. Strange, wild fen- 
cies flitted over his brain, and he could not 
dispel them. The noise and bustle of the 
streets seemed to bewilder his faculties ; and 
he thought with delight of his quiet home, and 
the glad smiles of his son. He departed amid 
kind wishes and friendly farewells, and soon left 
the close town and busy crowd behind him. 

It was five hours past noon when he turned 
the head of his horse towards the valley, 
and he rode somewhat slowly, for his heart 
was heavy. By the time that he arrived 
within three miles of his home, the shades of 
night were deepening over the earth : still he 
did not increase his speed: a nameless and 
irresistible feeling possessed him wholly ; and 
as he looked upward to the shrouded sky, and 
then down on the darkening landscape, he 
thought how well they accorded with the deed 
of death which he had that day contemplated. 

When this idea crossed his mind he was 
traversing a wild and extensive common, 
which looked even more desolate and com- 
fortless at that hour than it was wont to do ; 
and for the fiirst time he was about to strike 
the spur into the flank of the pampered and 
sluggish animal he rode^ when he heard a 
strange rustling in a dump of furze close be- 
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side the highway, accompanied by a gurgling 
and stifled sound, like that which issues from 
the throat of one suffocating. Adam Norris 
drew in his rein, and listened : still the noise 
continued ; and, when he alighted, he at once 
discovered the cause of his alarm in the person 
of a fine young man who appeared to have 
been surprised by sudden and violent, if not 
fatal, indisposition. 

Having raised him carefully in his arms, 
Adam Norris seated him imder the bank, and 
loosened his neckcloth to give him air. The 
stranger, although suffering, was not insen- 
sible; he attempted to stand, but staggered 
and fell to the earth. Again Norris raised 
and supported him ; and as he did so, he dis- 
covered that his charge was no common tra- 
veller, for he wore a weighty chain of gold 
about his neck, and a diamond of price upon 
his finger. Water was procurable at no great 
distance, and Norris left the side of the sufferer, 
and, having brought some in his hat, sprinkled 
it over the face of the sick man. An earnest 
but brief pressure of the hand told him that 
his kindness was felt and appreciated ; and ere 
long the stranger spoke, hurriedly and pain- 
fully, but with perfect consciousness. 

" I know you not f he said ; " but to me 
you have acted the part of the good Sama- 
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ritan, and I fear not to trust you — ^fear not, 
did I say ? — ^I mmt trust you ; I have no other 
alternative, nor do I wish one. — He who is 
charitable to the stranger, will never wrong 
the poor ! I have been long abroad : too long 
to be enabled to fulfil the purpose for which 
I went. I have a mother — she is weU-born 
and virtuous ; and I had hoped to smooth, by 
my affection, her passage to the grave. For 
years she has struggled with poverty, and I 
vowed to deliver her from its curse, or to die 
in the attempt. — My vow has been heard — 
registered — ^fulfilled — I have just landed from 
an Indian merchantman — my mother probably 
believes me already dead : her belief will soon 
be verified ! — I have earned gold enough to 
make her latter years those of affluence — I 
was on my way to pour my gains into her 
lap — this morning I arrived in the neighbour- 
ing town ; it was the scene of excitement and 
confusion — I could not procure a convey- 
ance ; neither would I waste a day, when every 
hour brought me nearer to my suffering parent. 
Stranger — ^friend"— he writhed for a moment 
in acute pain, but struggled manfully against 
it — "my sand is almost run out — the fatal 
fever has fastened too effectually on my vitals 
—to you I entrust the gold which it has cost 
me my life to obtain." 

VOL. I. I 
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As he spoke he drew from his bosom a 
heavy purse, — " Gold and jewels are there — 
more than enough to teach the proud ones 
who have so long scorned her, to flatter and 
smile upon her now" — and he put the treasure 
into the hand of Adam Norris. 

At this moment the tramp of a horse was 
heard: — it was John Parker; and when he 
saw the d3dng man lying in the arms of his 
neighbour, he alighted, for his nature was not 
all adamant. 

It were difficult to determine whether Adam 
Norris joyed or sorrowed at his arrival, for 
dark and terrible impulses were tugging at his 
heart-strings, and he feared himself! He had 
toiled for years, he had prayed, he had sinned 
for gold : and it had come to him slowly and 
painfully — now^ he held more, far more, in the 
palm of his right hand than his fathers had 
bequeathed to him, or his own labour had 
amassed. He dared not think — and he almost 
welcomed the coming of his enemy. He spoke 
no word to him, however, as together they 
bent over the d3dng man ; who, in the interval 
of every spasm, repeated the simple and im- 
pressive tale which he had already told to Adam 
Norris* At length he added — " My mother's 
name is Wilton — in that purse is the address 
which will direct you where to find her ; com- 
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fort her — solace her — support her — for, when 
you resign your trust, she will be childless !" 

Little more passed : a few violent contortions, 
a few agonized spasms, and the stranger expired. 

John Parker looked on the distorted coim- 
tenance as it lay against his shoulder, and then 
upon his companion — both were silent: and 
at length they laid the body decently along 
the bank, and gazed earnestly, almost sternly, 
into each other's eyes. They had not spoken 
for years, and yet that long, steadfast look 
needed no interpreter. With a deep-drawn 
breath, John Parker moved a short space from 
his companion; and, as he did so, his foot 
struck against the purse, which, during the 
death-struggle of its owner, Adam Norris had 
cast to the earth. As he touched it, it gave 
out that ringing, metallic sound, which had 
long been music to the ears of the two men 
who now heard it — ^instinctively they started, 
and recoiled a few paces from each other ; but 
the demon of avarice has sharp fangs, and the 
gripe was on their hearts ! 

They looked around; darkness had fallen 
on the earth : they listened ; there was not a 
sound save the sighing of the wind among 
the heather, and the stimted bushes which 
fringed the road : and again they stood face to 
face, and gazed upon each other. 

i2 
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Few words passed between them ; but even 
there, even close beside the dead man, the 
contents of the fatal purse were divided with 
the avidity and exactness of mingled avarice 
and jealousy — they were sinning beyond re- 
demption for the gold, and it was meet that 
each should have his just proportion ! Adam 
Norris deposited his share of the booty in the 
bag of ydlow canvass, in which he carried the 
coin he was wont to bear about his person, for 
the every-day necessities of life; and John 
Parker retained the purse in which the trea- 
sure had originally been hoarded ; a rare and 
curious piece of workmanship, finely wrought, 
and seemingly a relic from over seas. 

As John Parker carefully secreted the spoil, 
his eye fell upon the ring on the hand of the 
dead man ; and while he drew the diamond from 
the stiffened finger, Adam Norris imclasped 
the massy chain from the livid neck, and each 
added that which he had taken to his own hoard. 

Calmly, at least in look, these two bad men 
completed the work they had thus sinfiilly 
commenced ; they placed the body across the 
horse of Adam Norris, and walked slowly 
beside it to the village, to the house of the 
minister — even to the dwelling of the father- 
in-law of John Parker ; and then they departed 
each to his home. 
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As they entered the valley where the stream 
separated theu* respective roads, they once 
more stopped — ^they did not utter a word — 
what could they have said which would not 
have polluted the pure air of that quiet place ! 
but they extended their hands each to the 
other, and so parted. 

There was wonder and wail in the hamlet 
on the morrow, when the cottagers collected 
round the dead traveller ; and then came the 
men of office to examine into the circum- 
stances of his death ; but they could elicit no- 
thing more than what they learnt from those 
two sinful men, who simply stated that they 
had found him expiring by the way-side— that 
he had spoken wildly and incoherently — that 
they had watched beside him until life had 
departed — and then borne him slowly and 
careftilly to the village. 

Many were the plaudits uttered by unsuspi- 
cious and innocent lips, on the Christian con- 
duct of the narrators ; and it seemed as though 
this awful occurrence had at once dispelled the 
hatred which had so long subsisted between 
them ; for when the crowd dispersed from be- 
side the grave of the traveller, they returned to- 
gether, seriously indeed, but not coldly, to the 
valley. 

It was a lovely day, that of the burial ; and 
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as the two men shook hands, and were about 
to part with a few hasty and emphatic words, 
they came suddenly close upon their children, 
who were standing side by side imder a hedge 
of hawthorn. Mary's lips grew white, and 
the heart of William beat quickly ; and they 
stood there, those two timid creatures, trem- 
bling and abashed; but no word of chiding 
came from the parents, as each took the hand 
of his own child in his, and walked towards 
his dwelling. 

Within an hour after this meeting, a labourer 
on the farm of Adam Nonis threw a long and 
stout plank across the stream where the bridge 
had once stood ; for it was narrow there, and 
comparatively shallow, and, moreover, almost 
in a line between the two houses. In the 
gloaming, Adam Norris crossed this plank, 
and his son was with him. Something had 
passed between them which had gladdened 
the spirit of the yoimg man, for his look was 
light, and his brow cloudless, as he followed 
the steps of his father. They walked on imtil 
they reached a strong gate which parted a 
meadow belonging to Adam Norris from one 
that was the property of his neighbour; it 
was fastened with a chain and a huge padlock, 
and they paused beside it — the old man lean- 
ing silently and sternly against the gate, while 
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his son cast himself down upon the bank be- 
side him, with a happy smile upon his lips. 

They waited not long ; in a few moments, 
John Parker came forth across the sweet 
meadows, holding his daughter's hand: and 
she looked glad too, that fair girl, as he led 
her forward, speaking softly and fondly all 
the time, towards the tall gate. When they 
reached it, the youth sprang up from the long 
grass, and called her by her name ; and the 
men uttered a kindly greeting one to another : 
and then John Parker raised his foot, and 
struck it roughly against the fastening of the 
gate, and loosened it ; and it fell to the ground. 
Mary was in an instant in the arms of her 
lover, with her meek eyes hidden on his bosom ; 
and the men extended their hands, and ap- 
proached each other. 

As Adam Norris pressed forward, he struck 
his foot against the chain and padlock that had 
fastened the gate so lately ; and again the 
ringing and metallic sound which they both 
remembered broke upon their ears. Now — 
even as they had done once before — they 
started, and recoiled ; but after a momentary 
pause they recovered their self-possession; 
and John Parker, as he pointed to the happy 
Mary and her lover, who had already wan- 
dered away under the tall trees, murmured 
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hoarsely to his companion, " TJiere^ at least, 
there is no sin!" 

After the lapse of a few months, the inha- 
bitants of the valley became but one family ; 
the world would have said a happy one, but it 
was not so — ^it could not be — ^yet those two 
bad men lived amid affection, and piety, and 
tenderness, and seemed to be worthy of their 
destiny. Every thing throve around them; 
they increased the number of their cattle— 
they extended their lands — they grew more 
speculative in their ventures — and the world 
went well with them. Acre by acre, the 
whole valley became their own: they could 
even stand on the hill-top, and look far beyond 
the hamlet over their possessions. If they 
were not profuse, they were, at least, not nig- 
gardly to the poor ; and the blessing of many 
a grateftd heart might have been theirs, had 
they not forfeited the benison ! 

Mary became a mother : another sweet girl, 
as fair and as loving as she had herself been, 
divided her care with her fond and devoted 
William. Not a soul in thie hamlet but loved 
that child ; but there was one who loved her 
above all the rest. This was a poor and aged 
widow, who had come, none knew whence, 
to wear out her brief remain of life in that 
quiet spot. She seemed not to feel interest in 
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any thing on earth save the child of Mary ; 
and the little innocent soon learnt to love the 
gray hairs of the venerable woman, even as 
she did the smiles of her bright-eyed mother. 

A sad and mysterious nature was that of 
the lonely stranger. She had seen foreign 
lands, but she loathed to speak of them; and 
when the sea was mentioned before her, the 
deep, dangerous, dreary sea, she shuddered, 
and turned away. None ventured to question 
her, even of her name ; for all within that re- 
tired hamlet felt and acknowledged the supre- 
macy of her manner ; and, amid her poverty, 
bowed to her as to a superior. At times, she 
brought curious and foreign trifles to the child 
of Mary, to win its love, and even told pleasant 
tales of the countries where they were wrought ; 
and thus they lived till the fair girl entered 
her fourth year ; the old woman waxing more 
feeble and more silent, and the innocent child 
more gladsome and more loving. But then a 
change came over their fortunes. 

It chanced that Mary was one day seeking 
among some papers belonging to her father 
for a missing document, when she found 
something which, with a smiling brow, she 
carried to the venerable woman, who was 
sitting quietly at her hearth, and with a 
fond kiss she laid the treasure in her lap. 

I 5 
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Often and often had the stranger given to 
her child rare and curious presents, such as 
she had never elsewhere looked on. Now, 
she could do the same; for the gift which 
she herself brought was no common one, nor 
did she guess whence it had been procured. 
It was a purse, long and ample, and finely 
wrought with threads of gold and coloured 
silks in strange and hieroglyphic characters. 
There was a slip of paper within it ; but that 
could be of no consequence, for it was a mere 
shred, inscribed with the word " Wilton," and 
the equally unimportant name of a small town 
in the neighbouring county. 

The aged woman lifted the gift from her 
knee, and the blood forsook her lips, as she 
looked down on the purse, and then up at the 
smiling countenance of the young mother who 
was bending over her. She did not utter a 
word; but slowly and calmly she unclasped 
the purse, and drew out the shred of paper. 
Long she gazed on it, for her eyes were old 
and dim, and she feared to trust her senses ; 
but at length she rose, placed it in her bosom, 
and, walking to the bedside of the sleeping 
cherub, kissed it as it slumbered. She kissed 
its mother too, who stood looking on in 
wonder; and then she turned to leave the 
house. 
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" Have I not brought you a fair gift?" asked 
the sweet voice of Mary. 

" You have, indeed f was the cabn reply^ 
as the aged woman crossed the threshold, and 
went forth ; " but I would that I had never 
looked on it, or that it had not come from 
your hand !" 

That very night the stranger left the hamlet. 
Two days passed, and they had no tidings of 
her ; but on the third, the tramp of horsemen 
was heard on the hill-top, and a large com- 
pany descended into the hamlet. They were 
soldiers, cold, stem, and silent ; and the village 
was filled with them. They halted for a mo- 
ment at the door of the minister, and two of 
them dismounted and entered his dwelling; 
but the rest swept like a thunder-cloud into 
the valley. Their tale was soon told; and, 
ere the household could collect their scattered 
senses, the manacles were on the wrists of 
John Parker. 

Then the man of crime lifted up his voice, 
and accused his neighbour — even he, who, by 
the marriage of their children, had become his 
brother; and within an hour both were led 
forth, fettered and disgraced, from their fair 
homes, with their gray hair streaming in the 
wind, their children weeping beside them, 
and the wife of Parker clinging to his neck. 
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Jewels were found in their houses, and foreign 
coins; and the whole were carried off as 
witnesses against them in their sin. 

It seemed as though their old loathing had 
returned upon them in that hour, for they 
uttered no word of comfort to each other ; but 
only expressions of bitterness and reproach. 

In their deep hate they told all — more than 
enough ; and they told it with fierce revilings 
one of the other, and miserable attempts at 
self-extenuation. It was a strange and a sad 
thing, to look upon those two old men as they 
stood together in the dock, and to know that, 
to amass gold, they had perilled their im- 
mortal souls ! Now, how gladly would they 
have been cast forth to -poverty — abject, utter 
poverty — could they have returned to the 
haunts of their fellow-men, unmarked by the 
scorn of the world, and imgoaded by the stings 
of their own conscience. But it could not be ; 
they trembled on the threshold of a dis- 
honoured grave ; and for them there was no 
more hope on this earth ! 

Ere the trial ended, the meek and suffering 
wife of Parker was laid in the little church. 
As her child followed in the train of death, 
she envied her fate, and did not dare to weep. 
Other and darker misfortunes claimed her 
tears, had she been able to shed them; but 
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her brain appeared scorched, and her soul was 
withered with shame, and bowed down even 
to the earth. 

Soon came the award of their crime to those 
guilty men. They did not, they dared not, 
seek for mercy. The mother was there in 
her gray hairs ; and though she turned away, 
and would not look on those who had so long 
been to her as friends, still the spirit of her 
dead son urged her on ; and she produced the 
damning proofs of their iniquity, and de- 
manded justice. It was granted to her; and, 
feeble as she was, she stood imshrinkingly, 
and heard sentence passed on those who had 
wronged her lost and only child. 

Adam Norris was found dead in his cell on 
the following morning. He was lying, heavily 
ironed, on the stone floor, deluged in his own 
blood. The men who raised him at first be- 
lieved that he had died by his own hand ; but 
it was not so. He had burst a blood-vessel in 
the anguish of the last dreadful night, and so 
had perished miserably ; alone, and in dark- 
ness! 

John Parker expiated his crime on the same 
scaffold where he had stood, on the fatal day 
of its committal, to witness the last struggles 
of a fellow-being ; but he died easily, for he 
was an old man, and life was already waxing 
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feeble witliin him. The crowd pointed at the 
corpse when it was borne away, as to a loath- 
some and dishonoured thing ; but his children 
followed it even to the grave of shame; and 
they knelt beside it there, and prayed that the 
frown of offended Heaven might not descend 
to them and to their children ; and then Mary 
took the hand of her little girl within her own, 
and turned away, leaning upon her husband. 
And so they departed from the quiet haunts 
of their infancy, and the happy homes of their 
riper years ; and those who had loved them 
looked on them no more. 



In one of the back settlements of America, 
a pious and numerous femily are now residing, 
quietly and simply, but not sadly. The aged 
couple from whom the goodly race derive 
their origin, have grown gray in godliness 
and charity. They pass by a name which is 
not their own, but one to which they have 
done honour. They are contented, and thank- 
ful for the blessings of their earthly lot ; but 
sometimes, in an hour of solitude, when their 
children and their children's children are ab- 
sent from them for awhile, they weep over 
the memory of their early days, and sigh for 
the sweet meadows and the sunny stream of 
the Valley of Abouma. 
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PURCHASING A PROPERTY. 

Towards the close of the last century, an 
elderly individual who had figured upon the 
Stock Exchange for upwards of thirty years, 
where he had been sufficiently successful to 
realize a comfortable little independence, re- 
solved to retire from public life ; and to enjoy, 
in dignified retirement, the fruits of his pre- 
vious industry. 

Mr. Launcelot Barham was a tall, thin, erect 
personage, of some sixty-five years of age. 
He wore a snuff-coloured coat, with plated 
buttons as large as half-crowns; a canary- 
coloured waistcoat, edged with silver twist ; a 
very stiff and stainless white neckcloth; a 
cocked hat, and a clouded cane with a gold 
head, on which his family crest was con- 
spicuously engraved. Be it said, also, "par 
parenthhe^ that Mr. Launcelot Barham was 
extremely proud of his connexions : his grand- 
fiither had been the younger brother of a 
baronet, and his own mother was sister to a 
sheriff of the city of London ; and there was 
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a conscious importance in the mien and man- 
ner of the ex-stockbroker, which convinced all 
his acquaintance that he never suffered him- 
self to forget the exact amount of dignity 
which, as the last of his race, had centered in 
himself. 

After this description of the man, it need 
scarcely be added that he was a bachelor ; he 
had never had either time or inclination to 
play the Strephon; and when, occasionally, a 
qualm of regret stole over him, as he remem- 
bered that in his person the blood of the Cog- 
gleton Barhams would become extinct, he dis- 
missed the impleasant feeling with a shrug, 
and consoled himself with the reflection that, 
as his successors could not do any thing for 
him, there was no necessity for him to sacri- 
fice his personal comfort and independence to 
a probable generation, who would never be 
led to believe in the extent of their obligation. 

His establishment consisted of a house- 
keeper, as old, as stiff, and, if possible, as dig- 
nified as himself, and a boy, who was her 
grand-nephew, and the fourth of the family 
who had, in turn, been fortunate enough to act 
as miniature valet to Mr. Launcelot Barham, 
imtil he outgrew that gentleman's particular 
standard ; who, being remarkably proud of his 
own height, of which, owing to his scrupu- 
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lously erect carriage, even time had failed to 
deprive him of an inch, never kept about his 
person any male domestic who reached above 
his own shoulder ; and thus, as boys will grow, 
in spite of all the prayers of their prudent re- 
latives, who would rather see them dwarfed in 
stature than in circumstances, so three of the 
Master Snaggs had successively lost their 
places by increasing their inches ; and Bobby, 
the last of the family, a little stunted lad, who 
bid fair to keep all his life within the pre- 
scribed bounds, had in his turn succeeded to 
the clothes-brushes, at the eventful epoch of 
Mr. Launcelot Barham's secession from the 
anxieties and bustle of his profession. 

His residence he had obtained through the 
medium of a public journal, wherein an adver- 
tisement set forth that " a gentleman of re- 
spectability could be accommodated with con- 
venient and airy apartments in a pleasant 
situation, within five minutes' walk of the 
Bank." He was at the time located at Hamp- 
stead; but as he suffered great annoyance 
from the dust of the road on his daily progress 
into town — for then, be it remembered, that 
water-carts were not — he determined to reside 
absolutely in London, where he could reach 
the Exchange without being imder the neces- 
sity, on his arrival, of dusting his cravat and 
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gaiters, and then putting the snlKed hand- 
kerchief into his coat-pocket. 

The "convenient and airy apartments" con- 
sisted of a first floor over the shop of a portly 
widow, who kept a haberdasher's shop in 
Cheapside; and who, gradually growing old 
with her lodger, had been for so many years 
accustomed to take her tea with Mrs. Snaggs, 
and to supply her master with white neck- 
cloths and doeskin gloves, that she was almost 
as much surprised, when the announcement of 
his quitting the Stock Exchange and her apart- 
ments was made to her, as though the Monu- 
ment had walked up to her counter, and asked 
for six yards of black galloon, to re-tie the pig- 
tail of the mounted monarch at Charing Cross. 

The fiat had gone forth, however ; and with- 
out more delay Mr. Launcelot Barham pro- 
ceeded to search for a fitting place of abode. 
The animation and companionship of the 
soimds and sights of Cheapside had lost their 
attraction ; and as he would no longer be com- 
pelled to encounter either dust or mud, when 
he should see it fitting to remain under his 
own roof, he determined finally to settle him- 
self in some quiet spot, where he might see 
leaves and flowers, and be enabled to " babble 
of green fields" with precision and propriety, 
like one who understood his subject. Mrs, 
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Snaggs, when consulted on the matter, had 
given it as her decided and dehberate opinion 
that the arrangement was a most judicious 
one ; and the rest, of course^ was easy. 

Then commenced excursions in every direc- 
tion round the metropolis, wherever public 
notice or private information led the stately old 
bachelor to believe for the moment that he had 
met with the very thing that would suit him ; 
and every " snug box" on sale at Hampstead, 
Highgate, Notting Hill, Brixton, Streatham, 
and other suburban villages, was visited and 
inspected, in which a retired citizen may take 
his wine at an open vrindow overlooking 
his own china asters and hollyhocks, his own 
brass-plated gate and green paling, without 
losing altogether an occasional sniff of the 
peculiar atmosphere to which he has been for 
so many years accustomed. 

All was in vain, however: go where he 
might, see what he would, there was always a 
drawback, either to the house itself, or to its 
situation. The water was bad ; or the roofs 
were low ; or the soil was damp ; or the stairs 
were steep ; or the kitchen was dark — or, in 
short, it had some defect of some description ; 
and consequently, as the purchase of Mr. 
Launcelot Barham was to be perfection, they 
were all equally out of the question. 
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Months wore on — months of perpetual 
worry and exertion — and still the ex-stock- 
broker, his housekeeper, and his boy Bobby, 
were domiciliated on the first, floor of No. — , 
Cheapside, simply and solely because Mr. 
Launcelot Barham had failed to meet with an 
eligible purchase — when, on one occasion, 
during a morning saunter through the streets, 
he was overtaken by a sharp summer shower, 
which in two minutes made the pavement look 
like a succession of dingy mirrors, and drove 
every one under shelter who was so fortunate 
as to be able to secure it. 

It is bad enough for lawyers' clerks, linen- 
drapers' apprentices, ginger-beer venders, 
errant milliners, and maids-of-all-work, to be 
drenched by one of these sudden down-pour- 
ings of an angry vapour ; but for Mr. Launcelot 
Barham, in cocked hat, white cravat, and drab- 
coloured gaiters, to be overtaken during an 
airing of pure pleasure, totally unconnected 
with business of any description, was a catas- 
trophe almost too mighty for human endurance. 
He looked right and left for some spot of re- 
fuge ; and ere long found it, as if by a singu- 
larly happy chance, in the Auction Mart, where 
a sale was at the moment going forward, of 
estates and houses in and about the metropolis. 

For a time, Mr. Launcelot Barham remained 
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perfectly uninterested by the proceedings of 
the auctioneer, who disposed at different inter- 
vals of eligible dwelling-houses in Shoreditch, 
and pleasant retreats at Mile-End ; and more 
than once he took pains to assure himself 
whether the rain still continued, being anxious 
to resume his homeward stroll; when sud- 
denly his ear was attracted by the strain of 
elevated eloquence in which the bland and 
energetic functionary who occupied the com- 
mercial pulpit was setting forth the advan- 
tages of " the next lot which he should have 
the honour to submit to public competition." 

" I am instructed, gentlemen," said Mr , 

"to dispose, without reserve, of an elegant 
and substantially-built stone residence on the 
banks of the Thames, with right of fishing in 
the river, right of common on Rimnymeade, 
and sundry other immimities, which will, after 
the sale has been effected, be explained to the 
purchaser. The river runs immediately be- 
hind the house, which has a small and well- 
arranged plot of ground, laid out in pleasure- 
garden, upon two of its sides. It is in so 
perfect a state of repair, that it will require no 
outlay of any description for the next ten 
years. The property is freehold, and the title 
unquestionable ; while the premises, which are 
weU suited to a small family, or a bachelor 
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driven in by the rain, and did not even know 
for what he was bidding. 

" Four hundred and fifty. Thank you, sir. 
No finer fishing in the river — ^noble sport with 
the gudgeons " 

"Five hundred;" winked Mr. Launcelot 
Barham, upon whom the attentive auctioneer 
scrupulously kept an eye. 

" Gudgeons are not flat fish, I believe, 

Mr. ?" asked the young fashionable, with 

affected simplicity. 

" They are not, sir ;" said the functionary. 
" I have caught a good many, in my time, and 
they afford excellent sport. Five hundred — 
this elegant and substantially -built stone resi- 
dence, with freehold garden, and right of river 
and common, going for " 

"Five hundred and fifty," followed up a 
corpulent old gentleman, with a large cotton 
umbrella, who was taking snuff* out of his 
waistcoat-pocket by handsfuU — " five hundred 
and fifty, if the place is in good repair." 

" Five himdred and fifty — I take the bid- 
ding. My instructions are explicit, that both 
the house and the garden fences are in the best 
state — ^fit for occupancy at a day's notice. 
Thank you, sir. Five himdred and fifty. 
ReaUy, gentlemen, the property is going for a 
song." 
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Mr. Launcelot Barham began to gnaw the 
crest-laden head of his cane. 

" Six hundred ! " shouted the fun-loving 
lounger. 

" Seven hundred;" said our bachelor reso- 
lutely, who, long unaccustomed to opposition, 
had begun to lose his temper. 

" Seven hundred. Thank you, sir — a noble 
bidding ! Seven hundred pounds are offered 
for an elegant and substantially-built freehold 
stone residence on the banks of the Thames 
— ^well fenced-in garden, and valuable local 
privileges. Going for seven hundred pounds. 
Really, gentlemen, when you reflect upon the 
nature of the property which I have now the 
honour to submit to your notice — ^its interest- 
ing and important situation, near a great high 
road, and on the borders of a lordly river — its 
enclosed garden — ^its complete repair — and 
the fact that the tenement is entirely built 
of stone — you must at once admit that seven 
hundred pounds are no bidding — ^that is, no 
ultimate bidding for such a possession." 

The earnest functionary looked round, with 
his ivory hammer suspended between his fore- 
finger and thumb, into the faces of all his pre- 
vious bidders ; but they gave him no encou- 
ragement. The fat gentleman was taking a 
huge pinch of snuff; the gruff man was wiping 
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his green spectacles ; the loxinger was in the 
act of leaving the room; while the house- 
agent, as he was well aware, had only " started 
the lot ;" and he therefore suffered the ham-< 
nier to fall an inch or two. " Groing ! — ^really, 
upon my honour, I almost feel remorseful " 

Mr. Launcelot Barham felt, on his part, as 
though he could have annihilated the ofl&cial 
orator for a specimen of verbiage which in-? 
volved the torture of so much unnecessary 
suspense. 

Again Mr. looked right and left, with 

the same result ; and then he uttered a little 
affected laugh of wondering astonishment. 
" Well, gentlemen ! of course it must be as 
you think proper. Going — once — twice — 
this freehold house, stone-built, and fenced-in 
garden, local privileges, and undeniable situa- 
tion, for seven himdred pounds. May I not 
say seven hundred and fifty for you, sir?'' 

" No, I thank you ;" growled the fat gentle- 
man through his snuff. '' I have gone as £ur 
as I think proper for ' a pig in a poke.' I'll 
have no more to do with it." 

"In that case, gentlemen;" said the auc- 
tioneer, with a sigh of r^ret so deep that it 
was almost painful — " I have no alternative, 
and must do my duty. This capital, stone^ 
built, freehold residence, going for seven hun- 
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dred pounds. Going, positively, and without re- 
serve, for seven hundred pounds. Going, once 
— agoing, twice — " (a long and scrutinizingpause) 
"gone!! I congratulate you, sir;" was the 
cHmax, as he bowed to the purchaser. " What 
name shall I have the honour to register?'^ 

" Mr. Launcelot Barham ;" replied the ba- 
chelor, approaching the rostrum. " There is 
my card: send some one to my house to- 
morrow, at twelve, and I will be ready to pay 
down the purchase money. Good day, sir." 
And away walked the cocked hat and the 
gold-headed cane. 

Mr. Launcelot Barham was once more in 
the street. The rain had ceased, and the sun 
was shining blithely above his head. Every 
thing looked bright and cheerful ; his anxieties 
were at an end. The object of his pursuit 
was attained; he was at length the happy 
possessor of a freehold — the owner of a stone- 
built residence. He had a stake in the country ! 
His step became unconsciously more firm than 
ever, and his body more erect; and after 
giving one brief thought to the extreme de- 
light with which good Mrs. Snaggs would wel- 
come the tidings which he should shortly bear 
to her, he determined to proceed forthwith to 
Furmval's Inn, in whose learned recesses 
dwelt the companion of his boyhood, and the 
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frieud of his riper years, Mr. Henry Hotham, 
an attorney in good practice, whom he had 
been in the constant habit of consulting in 
every Uttle matter of doubt or diflSculty 
throughout his professional career. 

" Well, Harry, my boy !" he exclaimed, as 
he entered the presence of his learned Mend ; 
" here you are, up to your neck, as usual, in 
papers and parchments, making out titles for 
pigsties, and spoiling parchment ; while I have 
contrived, without a single stroke of the pen, 
to become proprietor of a freehold estate, and 
the master of a stone-built residence on the 
banks of the Thames " 

" Ha, indeed !" said Mr. Hotham, somewhat 
startled by the imusual animation of his visitor. 
"A bequest, I suppose?" 

" Fiddle, faddle ! Who had I to bequeath 
me any thing? No, Harry, my boy, a pur- 
chase." 

" A purchase ! not a definitive one, I hope ; 
unless it be under very peculiar circumstances. 
However, you are the best judge, Barham; 
and you have been so cautious ever since you 
determined oh buying a place, that I have no 
right to suspect you of rashness now. So let me 
hear all about it — where it is— and so forth." 

'' The locality is beyond all praise : close to 
Staines, and on the very bank of the river." 
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" Ha, indeed ! pretty enough. Some years 
ago you may remember that the bridge at 
Staines was one of the most elegant things in 
the neighbourhood of London ; charming de- 
sign, graceful, and aU that — even the toll- 
house was considered ornamental, it was so 
well suited to its purpose. But the bridge 
turned out imsafe, and so was pulled down, 
and an iron one substituted, of a single arch, 
which also failed — strange fatality, to be sure ; 
so then they built a third, a little higher up, 
or a little lower down — I'm sure I forget 
which — and were obliged to turn the road, 
which was a considerable expense. However, 
the present bridge answers ; but in talking of 
what was, I am forgetting what is : so now, to 
your purchase." 

"It consists," said the ex-stockbroker some- 
what consequentially, " of an elegant and sub- 
stantially-built stone residence on the banks of 
the Thames — aright of fishing, Harry, my boy ! 
You shall come down, gudgeon-catching, when- 
ever you can snatch a day from your parch- 
ments. The house partially surrounded by a 
fenced garden — right of common on Runny- 
mede — lawyer's land, ay, Harry? — can turn 
out your old cob there, occasionally. The very 
thing I've been looking for, ever since I left 
off business." 
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" And of wliat does the house consist?" 

" I don't know yet— I'm just going off to see ; 
but it must be monstrous comfortable, you 
may take my word for it, for you know how 
particular I am. I took care to ascertain that it 
was in thorough repair — ^warranted not to re- 
quire a workman in it for ten years, barring 
accidents ; river running past the back-door — 
no one to interfere — ^thought of you, Harry, 
^^y hoy ! Never mind Johnson — ^he was no 
angler, or he wouldn't have talked of a worm 
at one end, and a fool at the other — he didn't 
imderstand the sort of thing, or he'd have 
thought differently. Haven't I been lucky?" 

" Why, indeed, I don't see my way yet, my 
good friend. Did I understand you to say 
that you were just going off to look at the 
place ? Do you mean me to understand that 
you have purchased a place without knowing 
what it is?" 

" Certainly not. I have been telling you 
for the last half hour what it is — an el^ant 
and substantially-built " 

" Yes, yes ; I have heard all that : but have 
you seen it?" 

" Seen it! Of course not — how could I? 
I only bought it a couple of tours ago, and 
heard of it quite by chance." 

Mr. Henry Hotham looked up with an ex- 
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pression of countenance that was any thing 
but encouraging; but he only uttered the 
question — " And may I ask where you heard 
ofitr 

" At the Auction Mart. I went in acci- 
dentally for shelter during a shower, and this 
estate was put up. Nothing could be more 
lucky — the very thing I wanted." 

** Suppose you were to order a chaise, and 
that we were to run down and look at the 
property ?" said the lawyer drily. 

" The very thing I should like ; and we can 
take a chop at Staines, after we have walked 
over the place. By the by, we may as well 
make an evening of it; so, just bring your 
fishing-rod with you." 

"Not to-day," responded Mr. Henry Hotham; 
" my tackle is out of order, and it would de- 
tain us too long; besides," he added, with an 
attempt at fecetiousness ; " on this occasion, 
we have other fish to fry. So, Jeremy!" — 
and as he called, a keen-looking, ferret-eyed lad 
entered the oflSce. " Run as fast as you can 

to the ^ and order out a chaise and pair 

for Mr. Launcelot Barham, to come round im- 
mediately ; aiwi then go and inform Mrs. Snaggs 
that her master will dine fi:*om home to-day." 

Having issued these orders, the worthy 
lawyer began carefully putting away sundry 
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of the documents which were strewn over the 
table before him, and locking them away in 
his desk, while Mr. Laimcelot Barham con- 
tinued to expatiate on the peculiar excellen-- 
cies of the property of which he had become 
the fortunate possessor; imtil, at length, the 
arrival of the chaise broke up the tSte-d-tSte^ 
and the friends were soon on tiieir way to the 
land of promise. 

The drive was delightful. Mr. Launcelot 
Barham was in the highest spirits : he felt all 
the conscious responsibility of a freeholder, 
and was half angry at the imperturbable gra^ 
vity of his legal companion, who sat gnawing 
the finger of his right-hand glove, and ever 
and anon, as they neared Staines, looking 
anxiously right and left for the fishing villa. 

The auctioneer had stated, among its other 
admirable features, that it presented a very 
pleasing object fi*om the bridge ; and, conse- 
quently, the eager bachelor had instructed the 
postboy to pull up midway of that interesting 
erection, in order that he might then and thence 
feast his eyes with a first view of the house. 
He was obeyed ; but the two Mends looked 
in vain for a considerable time, imtil the lawyer 
bethought him of the postboy, whose local 
information must at once set them right. 

" Oh, ay, sir;" said the knight of the whip 
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and spur. " I knowed as it were to be sold ; 
and a precious go it is for the genTman as 
has bought it. My stars, but they're deep 
'uns, at them Marts! There's the property, 
sir. 

And as the four eyes within the vehicle fol- 
lowed the direction of his outstretched arm, 
the two friends fell back aghast. 

Mr. Launcelot Barham had purchased the 
abandoned ToU-hoicse at Stai7ies Bridge ! 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 

The centre column of the last page of the 
Times newspaper bore, one day towards the 
close of the year 1843, the advertisement 
which follows: — 

Mr. K. R. Saunders has been honoured 
with instructions from the Assignees to sub- 
mit to public competition, at the Auction Mart, 
on the 22nd of November next, at Twelve 
for One precisely, all that extensive and beau- 
tiful property known as 

LIME GROVE, 
in the Coxmty of Sussex ; comprising 724 acres 
of arable and meadow land, in high cultivation, 
together with an extensive and noble 

MANSION, 

situated in the midst of a well- wooded and 
picturesque park, enclosed within a ring-fence, 
and well stocked with deer. 

A FINE LAKE, 

amply supplied with fish, and alive with water- 
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fowl> terminates^ with a magnificent effect, the 
far-spreading lawn and gardens by which the 
mansion is surrounded on three of its sides ; 
while a dense wood of 

CENTENARY OAKS^ 

fringing, amphitheatricaUy, the rising ground 
in its rear, screens it from the Northern blasts. 
The residence itself is of that mixed style of 
architecture so peculiarly English, and which 
so effectually bl^ids 

ELEGANCE AND COUCB'ORT* 

The dependencies are all in the first order of 
taste and finish; the frtmiture modem and 
munificent ; the pictures rare and imdoubted ; 
the wines choice, and of celebrated vintage; 
the musical inlsttuments by eminent makers ; 
the plate splendid and massive ; the equip^es 
unique ; and the whole Well worthy the atten- 
tion of a nobleman or gentleman 

OF THE FIRST FASHION; 

while the Library, conidsting of 

TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES, 

is much less remarkable far its extent than for 
the immense erudition displayed in its selec- 
tion. Many valuable 

OBJECTS OP VERTU 

and 

ARTICLES OF ROCOCO 

scattered over the magnificent reception-rooms. 
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will likewise be submitted to the approval and 

FINE TASTE OF THE PUBLIC, 

during the period of sale. Also, (unless pre- 
viously disposed of by private contract) that 

PAR-FAMED BIJOU 

known as the 

LIME fabm; 

reminding the visitor, by its beautiful and 
Arcadian arrangements, and exquisite tenue^ 
of the celebrated model farms of 

THE Earl of Leicester, 
and of that iUustrious foreigner 

THE Prince Esterhazy, 
both of which distinguished personages have, 
at diflferent periods, visited the Lime Farm, 
and expressed their unbounded admiration of 
this 

TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 

The whole of the land is in an admirable state 
of cultivation, under an eflScient and ze^ous 
steward, whose services may be secured by the 

wealthy and fortunate 
individual who purchases the Estate. The 
profuse supply of 

SUPERIOR FARMING IMPLEMENTS 

is likely to produce 

EXTRAORDINARY COMPETITION; 

as well as the large stock of 

FANCY CATTLE, 
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which cannot be surpassed throughout the 
kingdom, save by the collection of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
It would be impossible, within the bounds of 
an advertisement, to enter into a detail of the 

INNUMERABLE ADVANTAGES 

presented to the 

RICH AND NOBLE 

by the present extraordinary opportunity; 
which has never been equalled since the trans- 
fer of 

FONTHILL abbey; 

but every information may be gained, and 
catalogues may be procured, during the pre- 
vious month, at the residence of Mr. K. R. 
Saxmders, and at the Auction Mart, with cards 
to view the Estate. 

Many an eye, alike idle and speculative^ 
wandered over the elegant elaboration of the 
foregoing advertisement; and many a silent 
wish was perhaps formed — ^by one party that 
he could afford to purchase such a place ; and 
by the other that, should he be tempted to 
meddle with the matter, he might make a good 
thing of it. How few, as it met their gaze, 
dropped a tear upon the fate of those who had 
just been suddenly and hopelessly cast out 
from this, their earthly Eden ; and sent forth 
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into the midst of a cold, coiling, selfish world, 
to make new and strange fellowship with mis- 
fortune I 

Heaven is merciful ! There was one of the 
unhappy group against whom the flaming 
sword of ruin had been raised, the sweat of 
whose brow was not to be wrung out by the 
labour and care of poverty — whose trial was 
over — ^whose debt of anguish and of love was 
paid! 

Lime Grove was one of those noble and 
thoroughly English places which could gain 
Kttle, even by the flowery diction of an ambi- 
tious auctioneer. Unlimited wealth and re- 
fined taste had lavished alike upon the house 
and grounds all the beauty and profusion 
which, when combined, they can always com- 
mand in this country ; and Mr. Freeling, the 
proprietor of the property, was an admirable 
specimen of that important and fine body of 
men — ^the merchants of England. He had in- 
herited Lime Grove firom his father ; and with 
it a business of great extent and respectability. 
Chie of those gigantic concerns^ in fact, whidi, 
gathering gold from the four quarters of the 
earth, and making the sea itself tributary to 
the unshrinking spirit of enterprise, enables its 
master to realize once more ike magnificent 
days of the merchant-princes of Italy. 
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The elder Mr. Freeling had not originally in- 
tended to place its present possessor at the head 
of the house, for he had another son, whose 
tastes and habits were so perfectly fitted to a 
commercial and speculative career, that he at 
once decided on giving to Arthur — the Mr. 
Freeling of our tale — ^a collegiate education, 
in order that he might qualify himself either 
for the church or the bar, as he should here- 
after decide ; leaving the elder brother to fol- 
low in his father's footsteps, and to inherit at 
once the honourable position and money- 
making anxieties to which the whole of his 
own life had been dedicated. 

The tastes of Arthur Freeling were retiring, 
studious, and refined; and he consequently 
decided unhesitatingly upon his future career ; 
but, before entering into holy orders, he re- 
quested and obtained permission from his in- 
dulgent parent to pass a couple of years upon 
the continent, in order to enable him not only 
to perfect himself in a knowledge of modem 
languages, but also to give him an opportunity 
of contrasting the mysterious and costly cere- 
monials of the Greek and Roman churches 
with the simple, pure, and holy rites of that 
to which he had resolved to dedicate aU his 
best energies, both of mind and body. 

Such were the dispositions in which Arthur 
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Freeling, at the age of three-and-twenty^ left 
his paternal home, and traversed observantly 
a great portion of France and Germany, ere 
he passed into Italy. But here a change was 
wrought in his destiny, so entire and so utterly 
imexpected, that for a time he was stunned 
and bewildered, and quite incapable of acting 
with promptitude and decision. 

While travelling through Austria, he had 
made the acquaintance of a widow lady and 
her daughter, which soon ripened into friend- 
ship for the mother, and affection for the child. 
Madame de Bethune was stiU young and 
handsome ; so young and so handsome as to 
seem rather the sister than the parent of her 
daughter ; but, although hers had been a 
manage de corwenance^ and that the Comte de 
Bethune had been five-and-twenty years her 
senior, she had never for a moment contem- 
plated the idea of a second union ; but had 
devoted herself entirely to the health and edu- 
cation of her beautiful Eugenie. 

Had Freeling left England as fuU of prejudice 
as many of his coimtrymen, this fair and gentle 
girl must at once have thawed all the ungene- 
rous frost-work of national bigotry. She was so 
simple, and so pure-hearted ; so fuU of love for 
all around her, and so utterly forgetful of self, 
that her beauty, dazzling as it was, never failed 
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after a time to be forgotten in her excelling 
qualities of mind and heart. No wonder then 
that the young Englishman was thralled and 
enchanted by so sweet a vision, or that, when 
he discovered the happy fact that she pro*^ 
fessed his own faith, imbibed and blessed 
by the lips of her idolized mother, whose fa- 
ther had been a minister of the Reformed 
Church, he should yield up his whole heart 
without a struggle to the passion which pos- 
sessed it. 

It was not, however, until Madame de Be- 
thune had received the most undoubted proofs 
of his respectability, and had satisfied herself, 
by close and anxious scrutiny, of his personal 
worth, that she permitted the acquaintance to 
ripen into intimacy ; or the young traveller to 
linger, hour after hour, in their saloon, tender- 
ing to her beloved child all those little oflSces 
of courtesy and kindness, which, from their 
constant recurrence, grow into a want, felt by 
the heart before the reason is awakened to 
their consequences. But, in this instance^ 
Madame de Bethune had nothing to appre* 
hend from the result of her indulgence ; for 
Arthur was as frank and honest-hearted as 
herself; and he no sooner became conscious 
that he loved Eugenie, and that he was in his 
turn beloved, than he at once declared his 
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aflfection to her mother, and explained to h&t 
his position, his prospects, and his hopes. 

His honesty of purpose was appreciated ; and 
the Countess at length smilingly admitted that 
she should not fear to trust the happiness of 
her beloved child in his hands ; she neverthe- 
less reminded him of his own youth, and th^ 
fact that she whom he sought had only just 
attained her sixteenth year : nor did she fail 
to impress upon him the absolute nec^sity of 
his father's approval ; and his personal pledge, 
in the event of the non-interfer^ice of his 
famUy, that he would not ask to make Eugenie 
his wife for the next two years. 

The good sense of Freeling at once induced 
his acquiescence ; without which Madame de 
Bethune distinctly forbade all communication 
with her daughter during the four-and-twenty 
long months of probation ; and, this point ar- 
ranged, and the ready, although somewhat asto- 
nished, permission of old Mr. Freeling to his son 
to prosecute his suit having been duly received, 
and letters of compliment exchanged between 
the respective parents, the happy mother no 
longer hesitated to place harself and her 
child under the protection of Arthur during 
their sojourn in Italy, where she trusted 
that Eugenie might benefit her health, as 
well as perfect her taste for all that is 
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bright and beautiful alike in nature and in 
art. 

Thus, then, with hearts overflowing with 
gratitude and affection, did our little party 
reach Rome ; and they were in the full enjoy- 
ments of all its refined and ennobling delights ; 
contrasting the smiling present with the ma- 
jestic past; Eugenie deriving new and bright 
subjects for reflection from the intellectual 
treasures which Arthur poured forth for her 
amusement, as he gave to each spot of ground 
upon which they trod, and to every glorious 
remain upon which they looked, 

" A local habitation and a name;** 

and the student, in his turn, listening with 
amazed delight to the graceful and gracious 
fancies of his promised bride, lending as they 
did tiie light of their own loveliness to the 
object by which they were elicited, as the 
tendrils of the wild vine and the ivy drape 
into symmetry and softness the stem outline 
of the ruin to which they cling — even thus, 
young, happy, loving, and beloved, were they 
wearing away the bright days of their life's 
spring, without a thought, or care, or sorrow ; 
when a letter reached Arthur, so tremulously 
written, that although he at once recognised the 
well known characters of his father, the young 
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man instantly felt that it was a messenger of 
ill ! Nor did lie deceive himself. He had no 
longer a brother; and he was peremptorily 
summoned home, to relieve the bitter solitude 
of his bereaved parent. 

That this change in his worldly prospects 
— ^for Mr. Freeling, even amid his grief, had 
intimated to his sole surviving son that he 
must at once abandon all thoughts of the 
church, and assume the calling of a merchant 
— ^that this change, which must inevitably ren- 
der him a much more wealthy man, could for an 
instant prove otherwise than agreeable to Ma- 
dame de Bethune or her daughter had never 
occurred either to his father or himself; and it 
was, consequently, with an astonishment as 
great as his alarm that he remarked the deep 
flush which mantled over the brow and bosom 
of the Countess as he terminated the perusal 
of the melancholy letter. 

Even shook as he was to the very soul by the 
hapless fate of his only brother, who had been 
carried off by an illness of two brief days' dura- 
tion, he could not mistake the expression of 
Madame de Bethune's countenance. Regret, 
sorrow, and perplexity were alike legible upon 
her mobile features ; and the unfortunate yoimg 
man, who had expected ready and eager sym- 
pathy from the mother of his affianced wife, 
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found himself compelled to ask an explanation 
of the cold and constrained manner of the 
usually warm-hearted Frenchwoman. 

"My dear Arthur;" she said kindly, and 
as she extended her hand a tear swelled 
in her dark eye ; " I am grieved to give you 
pain ; but what shall I say to you ? As Ar- 
thur Freeling the minister, I was content to 
overlook your want of rank, in order to ensure 
the happiness of my Eugenie. Then, too, 
there were memories of my dear father — of 
my own happy childhood— of the blessing 
which follows so holy a vacation. But, la 
commerce ! you must forgive me, my dear 
friend. The Bethunes have noble blood in 
their veins. Ma belle et bonne Etigenie is my 
only child ; in short, I do not think that I can, 
that I ought " 

" For pity's sake, no more, my second mo- 
ther !" exclaimed the agonized young man. 
" Believe me when I told you that those of 
your country, who have never visited England, 
can form no proper estimate of the position of 
an English merchant. You are aware — for I 
have never sought to conceal it fi'om you — 
that I have always hitherto congratulated 
myself upon the prospect of a tranquil and 
studious life. I have never had a taste for 
excitement or display ; and while my unhappy 
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brother lived, my poor father readily acqui- 
esced in my desire to withdraw altogether 
from the turmoil and trials inseparable from 
his own career; but do not for a moment 
doubt my sincerity, when I assure ywi, my 
kind friend, that the sacrifice, in a worldly 
point of view, was, in my case, a great one. I 
have now but one request to make, which is, 
that before you render me miserable for ever, 
and deprive my sufifering father of his sole 
remaining son, you will consent to pass over 
to England for a few months, and at the close 
of that time, should your determination con- 
tinue unaltered, I pledge myself to submit to 
your decree ; for, dearly as I love your daugh- 
ter, I could never stoop to receive even Ae/ 
hand, if it were grudgingly and reluctantly 
yielded to me, either by herself or her mother." 

" That is but reasonable, my dear Arthur, 
and I consent to your terms f said the Countess. 

But the young man keenly felt that she no 
longer addressed him as " her dear son." 

Let none, however, rashly and ignorantly 
blame the scruples of Madame de Bethune. 
As a Frenchwoman, she knew nothing of com- 
merce, save as it is imderstood by her own 
nation, where every charcoal-vender is a mar^ 
chand; and, as it was a subject which had 
never hitherto occupied her thoughts, there is 
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slight cause for astonishment in her first 
womanly-^irand, above all, Frenchwomanly— » 
shrinking firom such a position for her elegant 
and high-bom Eugenie. Rather was there 
infinite merit due to her for the fi*ank and 
ready generosity with which she met the ra- 
tional and reasonable proposition of the yoimg 
and anxious suitor. Her pledge given, Arthur 
Freeling at once prepared to obey the sum^ 
mons of his fether, and to proceed without 
delay to England. 

The parting of the affianced lovers was ter^ 
rible; and the rather that, for the first time 
since their betrothal, a cold and gnawing doubt 
of the future had come between them, which 
all the warmth and sincerity of their mutual 
affection did but render the more bitter. Eu- 
genie, bewildered, and quite unable to enter 
into the scruples of her mother, even while 
she did not for an instant venture to oppose 
them, seemed to have merged all feeling in the 
one pang of parting from her promised hus- 
band; while Arthur, on his side, could not 
suppress the doubts, and fears, and misgivings 
which, despite his better reason, crowded, like 
evil spirits, across his brain. If Madame de 
Bethune should repent her indulgence, and, 
after his departure, decline to visit England ; 
if some new and noble suitor should offer him* 
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self to her daughter ; if — ^but, in short, it were 
tedious to recapitulate the spectres which 
Arthur conjured up as he travelled with all 
the speed that money could command towards 
home. To his credit be it remarked, however, 
that never once was the possible bad faith of 
Eugenie the b^te noire of his solitary musings. 
Arthur would as soon have dreamt of doubting 
his own soul ; but, with all his respect for the 
Countess, he could not conceal from himself 
that, under the circumstances, she might indeed 
be induced to waver, and thus trail the ban- 
ner of his life's best hope in the dust. He did, 
as events proved, too scanty justice to the 
character of Madame de Bethune. 

There are conventionalisms among the 
French which sometimes induce the super- 
ficial observer to beUeve that maternal love is 
with them weak beside vanity and ambition.. 
In many cases it may be so ; but it is equally 
certain that there is no country in which the 
holier affections are frequently developed in a 
higher and more unselfish manner. 

Madame de Bethune was a noble example 
of this beautiftd truth. She loved her daugh- 
ter with a fervour which rendered personal 
sacrifices no trial, when placed in competition 
with her child's happiness ; nor did she, when 
she made the promise to Arthur recorded 
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above, hesitate one moment as to the pro- 
priety or necessity of its fulfihnent. 

The result will be readily anticipated. Four 
months after the departure of Freeling, the 
Countess and Eugenie in their turn quitted 
Rome for London; in which city they esta- 
blished themselves in a handsome house al- 
ready secured for them by his foresight; 
and it were needless to expatiate upon the 
astonishment of Madame de Bethune when 
she first found herself a guest in the princely 
mansion of the English merchant. 

The high-bred urbanity and unostentatious 
magnificence of the elder Mr. Freeling; the 
noble and liberal character of his establish- 
ment ; the rank and importance of the fiiends 
by whom he was surrounded ; the estimation 
in which he was held; aU spoke, trumpet- 
tongued, alike to her understanding and to 
her heart; and she had not been a month 
on English soil ere she learnt to look back 
with a smile upon the ignorance which had 
induced her original prejudice. 

Suffice it that the lovers were married ; and 
that Arthur, happy in the possession of the 
woman whom he adored, struggled manftilly 
to overcome his antipathy to the career of ac- 
tion and exertion which had so unexpectedly 
been forced upon him ; and, as must ever be 

VOL. I. L 
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the case, where good sense and persever- 
ance are combined, in a few years he perfectly 
succeeded; while, so judicious were his com- 
mercial operations, that, at the death of his 
father, which occurred five years after his 
marriage, every thing had combined to make 
him not only a happy, but also a wealthy man. 

The delight of Madame de Bethune at the 
prosperity and devoted affection of her chil- 
dren made her quite indifferent to that re- 
turn to her belle France^ which, at the period 
of their union, she had considered as inevit- 
able ; while, on the birth of a grand-daughter, 
which occurred eighteen months subsequently, 
she declared the very idea of separation firom 
the cftlr ange to be torture ; and accordingly con- 
sented to take possession of a gothic " cottage 
of gentility," whose lawns and gardens touched 
upon the outskirts of Lime Grove. She was 
not, however, fated long to enjoy her new 
home ; for a neglected cold having settled upon 
her chest, carried her off, after a few weeks 
of painful suffering, to the deep and sincere 
regret of Arthur and his wife. 

Still for long years all went well with them. 
They were rich in love and happiness ; they 
had won respect and esteem from all who 
knew them; " troops of friends" surrounded 
their hospitable board; and the name of Arthur 
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Freeling was " good" in the city, where rich 
men congregate. But this worldly prosperity 
had not power to overcome the natural tastes 
of the active merchant. He loved the arts 
with as much enthusiasm as ever; and now 
that he possessed the means of indulging the 
predilection, he filled his house with rare and 
beautiful objects of ancient and modem genius ; 
and, although he occasionally stole away from 
his professional duties, to wander again and 
again with his fair wife upon the classic soil 
of Italy, and the glowing shores of Greece, 
he did not suffer the triumphs of by-past ar- 
tistic glory to blind him to the claims of rising 
merit. Many a struggling artist had cause, 
during his midnight labours, to bless the name 
of Arthur Freeling. Many an expiring hope 
did he rekindle : many a sinking heart did he 
sustain. It seemed as though adversity could 
not touch him, even in the midst of a cold, 
bleak, ungeaiial world ; his destiny, like the lamp 
suspended in a sepulchre, irradiated all within 
its influence^ and appeared to shine on, nothii^ 
dimmed by the unsympathizing void about it. 
But this was not to last. A century ago, 
every man's position who entered into any 
phase of commerce, whether extended or 
humble, was clearly defined, and its result 
could consequently be to a certain degree cal- 
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culated. Such, however, is the case no longer. 
The draper vends among his cottons and linens 
the gewgaws of the imitative jeweller, and the 
graceful fancies of the milliner; and in like 
manner the title of " merchant" implies a 
greater variety of meaning than may be even 
glanced at in a brief tale, like ours. 

This mania for combination, unfortunately 
for Freeling, possessed a fascination which his 
enthusiastic temperament could not withstand. 
There was excitement in the constant demand 
upon his judgment, induced by the several spec- 
ulations which he was persuaded to join ; and, 
as a first run of luck intoxicates the gamester, 
and impels him to increase his stake, and to 
double his venture, even so did Freeling, already 
a wealthy and honoured member of society, 
sufier himself, by a few turns of prosperous 
fortune in undertakings wholly unconnected 
with his ostensible profession, to become daz- 
zled and deluded into the belief, that^ by fol- 
lowing up his success, he should soon be en- 
abled to make his daughter one of the wealthiest 
heiresses in England. 

This mania had no sooner taken possession of 

his mind, than all his energies were concentrated 

upon that one point. His little Aline was so 

lovely, so graceful, and so loving ; her intellect 

rwas so clear and quick; her disposition at once 
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SO noble and so yielding, that, could he only 
see his vision realized, what a glorious destiny 
might she not command ! And fortune seemed 
to smile upon his project; for, during many 
years, Midas-like, he turned all he touched to 
gold ; nor was he aware that he began gradu- 
ally to love it for its own sake, and that there 
were moments when, in his eager pursuit of 
the witch-metal that can alike make or mar 
not only individuals but nations, he quite over- 
looked the purpose for which he sought it; 
and found a strange delight in the acquisition 
totally unconnected with its ultimate destina- 
tion. 

It was precisely at this moment that the blow 
was struck. Fortune, weary of her favourite, 
abandoned him at the very instant when he 
was the most blindly disposed to offer up in- 
cense before her altars. Infatuated by the 
biilliant promises tendered to him by the pro- 
prietors of a foreign mine — ^bold in his habitual 
impunity — and eager to secure by one venture 
the colossal fortune at which he aimed — ^the 
imhappy man, whose credit was almost im- 
limited, rashly threw, not only all his actual, 
but even many contingent resources, into the 
treacherous vortex of the dazzling ruin : and 
at the period at which Aline completed her 
eighteenth year, when he had fondly believed 
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that her wondrous beauty and exquisite nature 
must make her at once a marvel and an idol 
in the world — at the very moment when his 
tenderly-loved wife, long and almost hopelessly 
an invalid, was giving unequivocal and happy 
symptoms of permanent recovery — ^then, even 
then ! when he felt as though he could almost 
defy fate — when he was alike the object of 
admiration and of envy — when he was every- 
where a welcome guest — when " greetings and 
salutations" followed upon his path— then it 
was that the bubble burst ! that the mine failed ! 
— that, in return for his gold, for his promis- 
sory notes, for his bond, he received only letters 
of condolence, and regret, and explanation. 

The condolence was idle ; the regrets were 
vain; the explanations were worse than a 
mockery. Arthur Freeling was a beggar! 
The invalid wife sank under this sudden 
and unlooked-for blow ; and it was perhaps 
happy that she did so, for she died, as she had 
lived, amid affection and luxury, and could not 
even guess at the trials to be undergone by 
those who survived to suffer. The effect of 
her death was, however, frightful in its action 
upon her husband; for, combined with the 
ruin which had fallen upon him, his mind gave 
way at once ; and when Aline and her father 
went forth to take possession of an obscure 
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lodging in one of the close and gloomy streets 
off Soho Square — all that the remnant of their 
means would now supply — ^the daughter wept 
tears of anguish which no human hand could 
wipe away ; for she was motherless and home- 
less, and, need we add, hopeless also, when 
we explain, that the companion of her exile — 
that her last parent — ^was a mindless idiot ! 



Oh, that man could catch a ray from Heaven, 
when the light of mercy is shed abroad upon 
the Earth ! That he could learn to be just in 
his dealings, as well as magnificent in his sen- 
timents! That he would seek to do his 
private duty, ere he enrolls his name upon 
the printed and widely-diffused lists of pub- 
lished benevolence ! Doubtless, it is glorious 
to be enabled to point out to the astonished 
foreigner the goodly palaces in which public 
benificence houses itself in England ; and God 
forbid that their nimiber should be lessened 
by a single unit ! But, alas ! it would be a far 
less pleasant task to direct his attention to the 
damp and reeking cellars, and to the window- 
less and squalid garrets, in which proud and 
uncomplaining Poverty sits apart, toiling from 
the break of day until its close — toiling until 
the eye grows dim, and the pulse fails, and 
the heart shudders when it should beat, to 
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earn, after all those hours of labour, and fast- 
ingj, and watchfulness, and fever — for nothing 
fevers the starving like over-toil — a few poor 
copper coins, enough to secure grudgingly 
another day of existence, ( we will not call it 
life ! ) another loaf of bread and a draught of 
water ; and another night of straw, and hideous 
dreams, and daybreak re-awakening to misery 
and famine. 

No, no ; we lead the stranger from hospital 
to asylum, and from asylum to hospital; we 
show him the wondrous inventions by which 
we teach the dumb to speak, the blind to 
labour, and the vicious to repent ; we throw 
open to him the doors of our prisons, and we 
greedily drink in his praises of our national 
philanthropy, as he traverses the well-venti- 
lated passages, and looks into the well-aired 
cells, with their wholesome beds, and their hot- 
water pipes, securing at once health and clean- 
liness ; we guide him through the vestibules 
and galleries of our lunatic establishments, 
thronged by the maniac and the idiot ; and we 
point, with justifiable exultation, to their un- 
shackled limbs, and innocent (and often even 
usefiil) avocations — aud we have every right 
to do this ; for each and all of these are the 
glorious and appropriate monuments of a 
pure faith and a great nation : we could not 
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dispense with one of them, and still be just 
to ourselves. 

But who would volunteer to play the cice- 
rone to the same curious observer through 
the vice-haunted and famine-tainted lanes and 
alleys of our leviathan capital ? Alas ! there 
indeed would he find food for marvel — ^there 
indeed would he learn that, even in civilized 
England, when the moral principle is once 
extinguished, the reckless pauper who had 
turned from famine to crime, may laugh him- 
self to scorn for his first dread of sin, amid 
the comparative luxuries with which sentiment 
has tempered justice ! 

The overworked artisan and the heart- 
broken needlewoman die of starvation on their 
straw ; and the hard mercy of the parish, from 
which they had shrunk with honest pride even 
to their last breath, provides them with a con- 
tract-coffin at the outlay of a shilling ; and they 
are flung, unpitied, into a pauper-grave. The 
felon is feasted and flattered into a mock re- 
pentance; the ladies of the land exhort and 
expostulate, and weep and pray about him; 
they administer alike to his palate and to his 
conscience ; they are convulsed with grief when 
the law claims its victim ; and there have been 
cases where the flowers which had decked his 
cell have adorned him for the gallows ! 
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A strange perversion of human feeling this ; 
and one at which we should be inclined to 
smile, did not the tears of honest shame rise 
to rebuke the untimely and indecent mirth. 

But we have undertaken to write a tale, not 
to compose a moral essay : return we then to 
our subject. 

We resume it in a garret. 

There is but one window in the dreary den, 
for such it may in truth be called ; two of the 
panes have been replaced by paper in the nar- 
row casement, situate midway of the sloping 
roof, which forms one side of the wall; and 
even the very paper looks old and weather- 
worn, as though it had served its purpose 
through many changes of atmosphere. The 
furniture consists of a worm-eaten and crazy 
wooden bedstead without hangings, but ren- 
dered somewhat more decent by a woman's 
faded shawl stretched across between the bol- 
ster and the hght ; a straw mattress, covered 
with a coarse but dean canvass; the afore- 
mentioned bolster, a scanty blanket, and a 
worsted rug, composing all its equipm^it; 
while at the opposite comer of the floor a 
second mattress, similar in fashion and mate- 
rial, but less inviting both in texture and in 
colour, and less conveniently arranged, shows 
that the room is also appropriated to a second 
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tenant. A small deal table, a rush-bottomed 
chair, a wooden stool, and an empty trunk 
supporting some mean appliances for clean- 
liness, are the other objects which divert 
the eye from the occupants of the squalid 
chamber; and should the fastidious owner of 
a comfortable home turn with a disgusted 
shudder from our description, and accuse us 
of exaggeration in the sketch which we have 
made, we will only bid him go forth into 
the haimts of struggling and silent poverty — 
raise the latch of toiling penury, too proud to 
extend the hand of pauper supplication, an^ 
then judge us on his return. 

The dwellers in this miserable home — if we 
may so profane a holy term which finds an 
echo in every honest heart — ^had originally 
occupied the best floor of the house in which 
they were still located. Sooth to say, they 
had been poorly lodged even then, but the 
place afforded no better accommodation ; and, 
so long as they remained in their first apart- 
ments, they had commanded a certain sem- 
blance of respect from the hard-hearted and 
iron-willed mistress of the tenement. A sore 
and bitter struggle, multiplied sacrifices, and 
a wild and half-maddened energy, which hoped 
even when hope was over, had, for a time at 
least, enabled them to retain their original 
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lodging ; but the day came when not only the 
few remaining objects of ornament,* but even 
some of the necessary articles of apparel pos- 
sessed by the wretched partners in misfortune, 
had been disposed of at one-half their value — 
for the needy have neither the time nor the 
authority to compel honest treatment — and 
they foimd themselves unable longer to in- 
dulge in the luxury of even a semblance of 
comfort. 

To one of them this was a bitter and a kill- 
ing truth ; and when it glared out upon her 
in all its naked hideousness, she clasped her 
wasted hands over her aching eyes, and in the 
first paroxysm of her tortured spirit, she 
prayed that she might die. But the impious 
cry expired wordless upon her lips, for, as it 
strove for utterance, her wild glance fell upon 
her helpless companion — ^upon him whose very 
existence depended upon her single efforts; 
and when did woman, even the most delicately 
nurtured and the most tenderly entreated, ever 
fail before so holy an incentive? 

Enough. Their tale of destitution was told 
to the callous guardian of the house ; and for 
a while she threatened to put them forth, lest 
she should be a loser through their misery ; 
but, even hardened as she was to sufferings 
she could not finally withstand the agonized 
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entreaties of the young and still beautifiil 
creature, who reminded her that she could 
work ; and who promised her that she would 
toil unremittingly, rather than that slie should 
have reason to repent what — helpless victim 
as she was — she called her charity! The 
prayer prevailed at length, as we have said ; 
and Aline Freeling and her idiot father took 
possession of the squalid garret, in which we 
are about once more to present them to our 
readers. 

In the centre of the floor was placed the 
wooden table, and beside it, on the solitary 
chair, sat the broken and mindless merchant, 
turning over with strange and consequential 
gravity some fi-agments of a tattered news- 
paper. Occasionally he would burst into a peal 
of unmeaning laughter, and then, glancing to- 
wards the gloomy window, close beside which 
his pale and wasted daughter sat rapidly ply- 
ing her needle upon some coarse and imsightly 
linen, he would suddenly check his causeless 
mirth, as though he cared not that she should 
hear its outbreak. Then, as a new fancy rose 
before him, he would apostrophize the shreds of 
paper, and criticize them, as though they were 
works of art brought for his inspection ; but 
this partial exercise of reason was ever tran- 
sient; and although Aline never for a mo- 
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ment discontinued her employment when she 
heard him so engaged, still she listened eagerly, 
and a wild vague hope would grow up within 
her, which, vain as she at other times felt it 
to be, she cared not to discourage, for it helped 
her to live and to struggle on. 

It was only when the unhappy man rejected 
all his usual amusements, and sat with his head 
buried on his hands, wailing and weeping like a 
child, that she abandoned her labour, and hung 
over him in tender and filial solicitude, whisper- 
ing comfort, consolation, and encouragement ; 
and although he could not either understand 
or appreciate her devotion, still he was soothed 
and calmed by her caresses, and the soft ac- 
cents of her familiar voice ; and she dared not 
deem the time wasted which had been so em- 
ployed; all she could do when, as was his 
custom after these paroxysms of mindless an- 
guish, he had sobbed himself to sleep, was 
hurriedly to wipe away her own tears, and to 
redouble her efforts to expedite the work upon 
which she was engaged. 

And what was that work ? 

Listen, ye daughters of luxury, and weep 
in your turn. She was making shirts of coarse 
hard texture for a third-rate clothing ware- 
house ; and for this rude and exhausting la- 
bour she was paid three halfpence each : and 
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even that grudgingly and reluctantly, with 
hints on the laxity of trade, and the possi- 
bility that her services might not long be 
needed. 

"But why did she not," carps, perhaps, 
some stony-hearted cavalier ; "turn to account 
the brilliant accomplishments which were bla- 
zoned forth when she was introduced to the 
reader?' Ay, truly, why did she not? 
Simply because she was proud and virtuous ; 
and that, when she would have made them 
subservient to her own and her father's neces- 
sities, her applications were met by cool re- 
fusals, or, worse still, by insulting propositions. 

The world is a selfish and narrow-hearted 
world. It can give — ay, and give freely, 
magnificently; but it fails not to exact its 
quid pro quo^ and that, too, an ample one. 
AUne could have been pillowed on down, and 
lapped in luxury, but she was made to undCT- 
stand the price of these concessions. She 
could even have secured a home of comfort 
for her father ; and this was her only struggle ; 
but here his very affliction proved her happi- 
ness, for she instantly reflected that he would 
be imconscious of the change ; and that to him 
the charm of all life's decencies was lost for 
ever ! Thus she did not hesitate for a moment 
as to her onward path, but boldly faced the 
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misery and the toil which alone could pilot 
her upon her upright way. 

Poor Aline! Hers was indeed a bitter 
destiny. Her memories were all of tender- 
ness and luxury ; of a costly home, and gentle 
tending, and all the graceful courtesies of 
elegant existence. She looked around her 
now ; and no marvel that her eye shrank, and 
her heart sickened at the contrast. But worse 
than all other privation was that of sympathy, 
and companionship, and encouragement. Her 
father was beside her still, it is true; that 
father whose words had once been words of 
wisdom ; whose firm will had been a bulwark 
against indecision ; and whose love had made 
an atmosphere of joy about her. And what 
was he now ? Alas ! weak and soulless as a 
puling child : without one thought, one feeling, 
or one sentiment in common with herself, 
save that at times he moaned out a wish 
for food, and then wept, half in pettishness 
and half in suflfering, when she had none to 
give him. 

What avails it to record that Aline was 
still beautiful, even in the midst of these ex- 
celling trials? Her slight form had indeed 
become still slighter, and its gracefulness was 
somewhat marred by the stoop she had ac- 
quired from the bending position to which 
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she was compelled during her daily and often 
nightly toil; but the beautiful character of 
her haughty and noble features could not be 
defaced even by the grinding inroads of star- 
vation; and, although the perfect outline of 
her nose and the fine contour of her cheek 
had become more sharply defined, and her 
large, dark eyes more deeply sunk into her 
head, nothing could destroy their original and 
classic loveliness ; while the hectic that flushed 
and faded in one dense spot upon that wasted 
cheek, and the wild and scorching light which 
occiasionally flashed from those dark and 
sunken eyes, gave a grandeur to the beauty 
that was so soon to disappear for ever ; as the 
stately ruin derives a new and wilding majesty 
from the vivid splendour of the lightning flame 
that precedes the peal by which it is to be 
prostrated in the dust. 

Calm, and pale, and motionless — save that 
the regular and monotonous movement of the 
hand which plied the needle never ceased for a 
second — sat Aline Freeling upon her low stool 
beneath the wretched window which admitted 
the light scantily and grudgingly, as though 
this free gift of Heaven to rich and poor had 
learnt from the tax that man has levied on 
it in his wantonness of power, that such an 
enjoyment was too much to be conceded freely 
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to poverty and hardship. Her flowing ring- 
lets had disappeared, for they impeded her 
vision, and interfered with her occupation ; juid 
the long, dark hair was swept smoothly back 
from her pale forehead, upon which the clammy 
drops wrimg out by over-toil and partial famine 
started at intervals — ^the dew of living agony ! 

And thus she laboured on ; her long, bony 
fingers trembling from the eagerness with 
which she wrought — her large eyes glaring on 
the sordid linen — ^her breath coming thick and 
fast, as it exhaled from her aching chest ; and 
her whole hopes, her whole energies, centred 
for the time on the vile garment upon which 
she worked. 

Sometimes, she tried to pray as she toiled 
—how often had she exhorted the poor and 
the oppressed to pray! — ^how often had she 
prayed beside them in her days of happi- 
ness and prosperity! and now she strove 
to put into action the lessons that she had 
taught ; but her thoughts wandered away from 
the orison of hope, and the petition of faith, 
to the mean task upon which she was engaged ; 
and when she would have flung her whole 
spirit into the high and holy aspirations 
through which she held commimion with her 
Creator, she foimd herself involuntarily cal- 
culating the remnant of time which re- 
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mained for thecompletionof theallotted service. 
It was only in the brief intervals of her re- 
pose — so nicely calculated as to convince her, 
after repeated and anxious computation, that 
the amount of work she might be able to 
complete would not afford an equivalent for 
the candle which she must consume to pro- 
duce it — that she ventured to pray for 
her father. His restoration to reason she 
dared not ask : for she remembered the fate 
to which he must awaken, and she flung from 
her the selfishness that would have induced 
the prayer. Her petitions were less tinged 
with egotism ; she forgot herself when she 
prayed for him — her afflicted father, from 
whom the power had been removed of suppli- 
cation for himself — and she besought only that 
strength should be continued to her to pre- 
serve him from utter starvation ; and that he 
might pass away from earth, unconscious as 
he now was of the miserable fate to which he 
had been reduced. Not even did she venture 
to ask that he might be spared to her, although 
she felt that when he was gone she should no 
longer care to pay so high a price for the 
wretched privilege of existence; she prayed 
only for bread — ^bread to stay his hunger, and 
to still his cries ; and she left all beyond this 
in the hands of Heaven ! 
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And thus she toiled on, while week suc- 
ceeded week, and month passed after month ; 
and she had more than once to supplicate, 
even with tears, for a continued supply of the 
dreary labour that was slowly but surely sap- 
ping her heart's blood. Not an hour, not a 
moment's respite could she afford herself. 
The very necessity of seeking and taking 
home her work, although it afforded the only 
opportunity of breathing the air of heaven, 
ever grateful to her blunted sensations, even 
tainted as it was by the mingled impurities of 
the densely-peopled and mean quarter of the 
city through which she hurried, was a per- 
petual subject of regret, for it encroached upon 
her time, and involved the necessity of yet 
closer and more unsparing application; and 
not unseldom even her total abstinence from 
the meal of bread with which she quieted her 
father for the night. 

And the sordid wretch for whom she toiled, 
and who was growing fat and sleek upon the 
honest profits of his trade — the loud-voiced, 
keen-eyed slave-driver of civilized England, 
who saw her tottering steps become more 
feeble day by day, and her struggling breath 
escape in gasps from between her parched and 
faded lips ; and who bent down to catch her 
tremulous accents, rendered almost inaudible 
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by the jarring sounds of a discordant instru- 
ment, tortured into dissonance by the coarse 
hands of one of his over-dressed daughters — 
asked no questions as to her malady, or its 
cause. He was accustomed to the symptoms ; 
and, as she was the neatest workwoman in his 
employ, if a feeling of regret at her rapidly 
increasing decay ever crossed his mind, it was 
that he should lose " his best hand" when she 
was compelled to "give in" altogether. 

And so, time after time, he counted down 
to her the pence which she had earned with 
ostentatious noise and patronizing demeanour ; 
and the dying girl gathered them up from 
the counter thankftJly and greedily, and flew 
rather than walked back to her miserable 
garret, and her still more miserable compa- 
nion, with a fresh supply of work, and the 
poor meal which her past toil had purchased. 

Her last decent dress began to fail ; she had 
snatched a moment occasionally to repair it, 
but she saw that it could not much longer be 
made available, even for misery like hers ; and 
it was strange that, as the conviction came 
upon her, she smiled — smiled for the first time 
for months, for she had long ceased to strug- 
gle at cheerfulness, in her scanty intercourse 
with her father. She was imequal to the effort 
when she found that he was imconscious of its 
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eflFect. Yet now she smiled as she murmured 
to herself, " It were vain to waste more time 
upon it ; nothing can be done to preserve it 
longer ; but it matters not, it will last out its 
wearer !" 

As the words escaped her, she was recalled 
from this sad but welcome contemplation of 
her own fate by a loud peal of laughter ; and 
as she looked up she encountered the fixed 
gaze of her father, who amid his vacant mirth 
had never removed his eyes from her counte- 
nance, and who was rattling together two 
pieces of slate which he had gathered up from 
the drain, through the open window. Aline 
did not remark his occupation ; she had be- 
come custom-stunned, and had long ceased to 
shrink from these demonstrations of his hope- 
less imbecility ; but she was instantly recalled 
to a sense of her own responsibility ; and, bury- 
ing her flushed face in her spread hands, and 
cowering down upon her low stool, she mur- 
mured out ; " God forgive me for my selfish 
joy !" and burst into a violent passion of tears. 

Bitterly again did she reproach herself on 
the morrow, when, contrary to his usual habit 
of restlessness which prompted him to quit 
his bed at dawn, as his unhappy child resumed 
her labour, he lay speechless and supine, widi 
closed eyes and motionless hands ; and even 
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put away with a deprecatory gesture the food 
which she tendered, and which he habitually 
devoured with greediness. The day wore on, 
and still he retained the same quiet position, 
seeking no amusement, betraying no uneasi- 
ness; and a vague terror grew upon Aline. 
Might this be only a new phase of his disorder? 
— or could it be the precursor of approaching 
death? Had cold and himger indeed done 
their work? — or must she prepare herself for 
some great, and, it might be, terrible change 
in the nature of his malady ? 

Suddenly a frightful thought grew upon her ; 
an apprehension too horrible for contemplation; 
and she almost shrieked aloud as she asked her- 
self whether she had ever heard or read of an 
instance in which harmless idiocy had grown 
into madness — raving, delirious, frantic mad- 
ness, ruthless alike towards others, and towards 
itself Providentially for Aline, she could 
remember no such appalling precedent; but 
let not the reader be deceived ; it was not for 
herself that she feared, even in the first mo- 
ment of her terror ; her sole dread was lest 
their stem landlady should thrust them out 
— ^lest the strong hand of power would be 
stretched forth, and that she should be sepa- 
rated for ever from her beloved and imhappy 
father. 
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Wearily the day wore on. Aline dared not 
abandon her work, even to devote herself 
wholly to her parent ; but she drew her stool 
close to his bed-side, and, as she pursued her 
cruel task, strove to arouse him into partial 
consciousness, and to encourage him to con- 
verse. Again and again she proflFered to him 
the morsel of bread and the draught of water 
which should have been his morning meal ; he 
repulsed both with a sUent gesture ; and the 
habitually garrulous and restless idiot still 
remained motionless and speechless upon his 
wretched couch. 

And thus the hours sped by ; and down fell 
the shades of evening, rendered more dense and 
dreary by a furious storm of rain, which was 
driven violently against their solitary window 
by the fitful gusts of wind. The crazy casement 
shivered and rattled in its ill-fitting frame ; and 
Aline, compelled by the darkness to lay aside 
her task, cowered more closely beside her fa- 
ther's bed, as she pressed her cold hands over 
her throbbing temples and aching eyes. Light 
she had none, for she had exhausted her last 
rushlight on the previous night, in the vain 
hope of completing the shirt upon which she 
was then working before she retired to rest; 
but to her this was no deprivation — it was 
rather a happiness to shut out the misery by 
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which she was surroiinded — and so she sat 
there in the cold darkness, keeping her dreary 
watch over her idiot father; shrinking alike 
from her memories of the past, and from her 
forebodings for the future; and striving to 
make the present all in all, and to offer up her 
prayer of thankfulness that they were in pos- 
session of sujBScient food for the morrow. 

She was suddenly and strangely aroused 
from her reverie by the voice of her father; 
not uttering the gibbering and meaningless 
sounds to which she had now become so pain- 
fully accustomed, but full, and free, and melo- 
dious, as she remembered it to have been in 
their days of happiness ; and a solemn feeling 
of awe stole over her as she listened, without 
daring to interrupt the stream of his dis- 
course. 

" Give her to me ;" he said earnestly ; " and, 
young, pure, and beautiful as she is, I will 
deserve her. Come to us in England. If 
you seek gold, I will pour it into your lap in 
a Danae-like shower : gold is to me what the 
beach-sand is to the ocean, a thing of no ac- 
count — a toy to dally with, to cast forth upon 
the world, and then to draw back into the 
vortex of my own power. I despise gold for 
its own sake ; I have always done so ; but I 
will learn to love it, if this mammon- worship 
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will secure her happiness." And then his 
wandering fancy abruptly changed its direc- 
tion ; and he spread forth his emaciated hands 
as if in courteous greeting, as he said in the 
bland accent of kindness, " Nay, nay ; cheer 
up, my young friend ; merit and genius must 
always ultimately make their way, even in 
this work-o'-day world. Let me hear no more 
of such dark forebodings. It is easy to talk of 
starvation ; but believe me when I tell you 
that it is a mere chimera. It is impossible to 
starve in London " 

Aline shuddered as she listened. 

"Come," resumed the bland voice, "you 
shall paint two pictures for my gallery ; and, 
in order to change the current of your gloomy 
fancies, the one shall be the Visit of the Queen 
of Sheba to King Solomon, surrounded by all 
her costly oflferings ; and the other, the Pay- 
ment of the Tribute-money to Caesar. Do not 
be niggardly in its amount; and I will deal 
with you, on their completion, in just propor- 
tion to your own liberality." 

Oh ! it was very terrible to that young girl 
to sit there, amid storm and darkness, worn 
down with toil, and sick with famine, and to 
listen to words like these, which brought 
vividly before her a period that she struggled 
to forget, lest its memory should overthrow 
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her reason; and yet there was a strange 
charm m the harmonious modulations of the 
accustomed and beloved voice which was 
pouring out this tide of idle words. After a 
while there was once more a short pause ; and 
then again the silence was broken by a new 
fantasy. 

"Gold! I must have gold! It is for my 
child — ^for Aline. She shall be a bride for 
the proudest noble in the land. Will not that 
lovely forehead grace a ducal coronet ? Do you 
hear ? I must have gold ! It shall be her own 
— when I am gone ; but I cannot give her all 
till I am dead. There is a strange attraction in 
the yellow, bold-faced metal ; I never thought 
to love it as I do. I will have no argument ; 
nothing but gold — ^gold! Aline will lay us 
side by side in a stately sepulchre. She will 
not heed its cost, for the mine is bottomless, 
and aU its sides are ore. Who bids me buy a 
peerage? That, indeed, were empty, tawdry 
vanity ! No, no ; I will die as I have lived, 
plain Arthur Freeling — a millionaire^ it may 
be ; that is destiny — but an untitled commoner, 
proud of the honest name I leave behind 
me." 

"Heaven sustain me!" murmured Aline, 
as she strove to still her suflfbcating sobs. 
" Will this fearful night never end?" 
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" My darling Aline ! — my sweet daughter !" 
pursued the unconscious speaker; "come, and 
let us gaze together on the beauties of the 
starry heavens. Is not the moonlight glorious? 
Look yonder, where it falls upon the lake, 
and, fringing the summits of the limes with 
silver, seems to have collected all its bright- 
ness around your mother's favourite seat. 
And do you mark how beautiful that mother 
looks. Aline, in the midst of the pure radiance 
which enfolds her like a garment? Did we 
not know that she has but this moment left 
our side, we might believe her to be a disem- 
bodied spirit, the beatified dweller in a better 
world " 

As he spoke thus, the soul-stricken girl 
silently rose, and, hanging over him, gently 
grasped his hand. 

" And do you know. Aline," continued her 
father, returning the pressure which did not 
for an instant sever the thread of his thoughts, 
but rather appeared to knit them together 
more closely ; " do you know, now that I look 
upon her again, she seems strangely pale ; and 
yet, no sorrow can have touched her since 
her mother died ; for what has she to do with 
care?" 

"Father! dear, dear father!" gasped out 
his agonized listener. 
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" The night air is growing chill," continued 
Freeling, with a shiver which made the crazy 
bedstead totter under him ; " and the moon's 
light is failing rapidly. I can scarcely see 
your mother now. Eugenie! dear Eugenie, 
come in, come in — you will be frozen to the 
very heart by the keen blast that is soughing 
through the leaves, although all was so bright 
and calm an instant back !" And once more 
he shuddered violently, as if suffering under 
sudden ague. 

Again and again did the unhappy Aline 
endeavour to profit by this partial gleam of 
reason, to win some sign of recognition from 
her fast-sinking father ; for, novice as she was, 
she felt a withering conviction that these were 
the last fitful flashings of the expiring lamp of 
life ; and that each moment which passed by 
while she remained unrecognised would rob 
the remainder of her term of life, however 
brief might be its duration, of some sweet and 
consoling memory, which would afford her at 
once solace and strength to bear up amid the 
misery — ^the lonely, hopeless misery — which 
must then be her lot. 

But, alas! she listened and she strove in 
vain. The vital spark was quivering in its 
socket; the feeble flame was almost burnt 
out. Freeling was to die, as he had lived 
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since his misfortune, ignorant of his reverses, 
and unconscious of the forlorn and desolate 
condition of his once idolized child. 

Throughout the remainder of that wretched 
night, he wandered at intervals into the past ; 
recalled scenes of tranquil happiness, or played 
over again the feverish game of speculation 
and anxiety ; lost himself in complicated cal- 
culations of his wealth; and cried aloud for 
gold to enrich his heu^ss. 

It was a scene to make the heart quail, and 
the spirit shrink, when the cold dawn glanced 
fully in through the uncurtained window of 
the miserable garret; while the rain poured 
down in torrents, plashing heavily as it re- 
bounded from the roof, and fell sullenly into 
the drain at its edge ; and the hoarse bowlings 
of the wind rattled the fastenings of the worn- 
out door and casement, awakening a disso- 
nance to which the dull ear of the dying man 
refused to hearken. 

But the watcher heard it all; and, as she 
drew the scanty coverlet of her squalid 
pallet about her shoulders, her dim eye 
turned from her father to the growing light, 
and then slowly lingered upon every ob- 
ject within the desolate chamber ; until, 
with a sudden start, she rose feebly from 
her seat, and, snatching up her work from 
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the table, where she had laid it the previous 
night, with a long-drawn sigh of patient and 
hopeless endurance, resumed her ungracious 
toil. 

But why prolong a description so replete 
with misery ! SuflSce it that, as the day-beam 
grew more bright, the strength of the sick 
man faded ! Nature had exhausted all her 
resources, various as they are. The total de- 
privation of exercise and pure air — for poor 
Aline had possessed no time to lead her mind- 
less charge abroad into the revivifying sun- 
shine, and to renew the weakened springs of 
life by the genial breezes of heaven — combined 
with an utter want of wholesome nourishment 
and warmth, had worn the once strong man 
into a mere shadow of his former self; and, 
just as the world began to waken about them, 
and the stir of the busy crowd in the street 
below to mingle with the dreary sighing of the 
wind, he fell asleep for ever, without a struggle 
and without a pang — so gently and so silently, 
that Aline never knew the precise moment 
which had made her wholly an orphan. 

And then came the hideous bustle and busi- 
ness which follow closely and remorselessly 
upon the poor man's death. The tread of 
heavy and hurried steps — the clamour of 
coarse and callous voices — ^the cold questions 
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and mem upbraidings-tlie parish coffin, and 
the pauper grave ! 

And Aline stood upon the brink of that 
unsightly grave, and she saw her father 
thrust into its shallow void, and she heard 
the service read rapidly and carelessly above 
his cold remains, and she saw the clods hurled 
by a slovenly hand upon the formless chest 
in which they were enclosed ; and then, with- 
out a tear, she tottered back to her soli- 
tary garret ; for she had no longer any thing 
to weep for. Her desolate duty was at an 
end ; her miserable watch was over ; life was 
to her a blank; and she was beyond either 
hope or care in this world. 

Pleasant indeed would be our final task, if 
it were here permitted to us to chronicle the 
blessed advent of some good Samaritan, with 
heart and purse alike overflowing, who should 
rescue our virtuous and ill-fated heroine from 
the death of misery and famine which was 
about to terminate her trials ; but, alas ! such 
startling, sudden, and most happy contrasts 
are, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of every thousand, the mere privilege of 
the romance writer. Human life and human 
destiny are made of sterner stuflF; and it is at 
best but idle to gloze over the wretchedness 
of an individual, while the great principle of 
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wrong is suflFered to pursue its work of ruin ; 
and the selfish egotism of the strong to over- 
whelm the struggling efforts of the weak. So 
long as the death-dealing wheels of the 
Jaggemaut car of speculative cupidity are 
permitted to crush the moral and vital ener- 
gies of the victims of poverty and hardship, 
so long must the simple story of Aline Free- 
ling be a mere ^' oft-told tale ;" for the proud 
necessities which shroud themselves in un- 
complaining silence, and the high-minded toil 
which prefers the pangs of an inadequate 
requital to the contumely and scorn of full- 
fed and insolent charity, will continue to 
deluge the world in tears that will ascend 
to Heaven, and fall back in curses upon the 
supine and grasping spirits that have called 
them forth. 

Aline Freeling died in the wretched garret 
which had been so long her home. Hers ! — 
the home of the daughter of luxury and affec- 
tion ; whose infancy was cradled upon velvet ; 
whose eyes had never looked on want, save 
when her free hand succoured it ; whose every 
impulse had been sympathy, and tenderness, 
and love. Such was her death — alone in the 
night-watches, shivering upon her straw ; her 
wasted and weakened limbs scarce shrouded 
by their scanty covering; exhausted by exer- 
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tion; heart-broken by despair; £riendless, 
aimless, and hopeless. 

She had laboured mechanically while power 
remained ; from daybreak to set of sun, 
she had sat bending over her coarse, un- 
gainly, and monotonous employment. While 
her father lived, she had wrought with wild 
and untiring energy, for she had a holy 
incentive to exertion: but when all was 
over; when her last parent, her last friend 
on earth was lost to her for ever; when the 
fiightful conviction was forced upon her, that 
she was utterly desolate; what marvel that 
her hand failed as her heart sank, and that it 
required a week to enable her to complete 
what had once been the task of a single day ! 
Enough of this dark theme. She died; 
and when her iron landlady for the last time 
approached her pallet to put her forth, that a 
new victim might be installed in her squalid 
room, she lay stiff and stark before her ; and 
in her long, thin, and almost fleshless fingers 
was still grasped the purchase of her next meal 
qf bread. She was wronged by destiny even in 
death, for her task was already half accom- 
plished; the shirt was partially completed; 
she had earned a fenny which was never paid ! 
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had evidently once been a formidable strong- 
hold. 

Upon this rock no trace of vegetation could 
be detected ; all was arid, bleak, and desolate ; 
the crude and abrupt outline of the height 
being broken in many places by the remains 
of Cyclopean masonry, indicating the extent 
and direction of the outworks, which, on the 
more accessible sides of the acclivity, de- 
scended almost to the valley ; while portions 
of now mouldering towers, blending their 
hoary tints with that of the stones on which 
they had been seated for centuries, aflfbrded 
shelter to the foul birds of carnage and dark- 
ness, whose shrill screams and hoarse hoot- 
ings swelled and quivered upon the night- 
wind, like the wailings of the dead over the 
ruins of their former pride. 

The valley or gorge between the two hills 
was scarcely more cheerful than the castled 
height which frowned above it, for it was 
occupied throughout its whole extent with 
graves; save that immediately under the 
shadow of the eminence last described stood 
a low and small erection of stone, parted 
by this city of the dead from the living 
town of Nienburg ; which, cut off by an angle 
of its own vine-clad eminence from all view of 
the dreary necropolis, was further enlivened 
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by a cheerfiil stream, that swept swiftly and 
smilingly at its foot, hurrying to cast its pure 
and sparkling waters into the bosom of the 
Rhine. A few Kght craft, moored along the 
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Such was the position of the little town to 
some of ^hose inhabitants we are about to 
introduce our readers. 

It was evening, and a bright moon was 
paving the river with flakes of silver, which 
looked like the armour of some water-giant, 
beneath which his huge frame was quivering 
with desire to visit the tranquil earth that 
slept so peacefully beside him. The breeze 
was sighing through the vines, and heaving 
aside their large glossy leaves and delicate 
tendrils ; the laughter of chUdren and the 
voices of women might be heard at intervals : 
and here and there, upon the bosom of the 
stream, rested a bright red glare, which was 
reflected upon the trembling current. The 
fishermen were busy, plying their trade by 
torchlight. 

Upon the very verge of the town stood a 
house, separated from the street by a high 
wall enclosing a spacious garden, laid out with 
scrupulous care and almost painful formality. 
Flowers of every scent, and of every colour, 
blossomed in minute patches of the most 
grotesque and varied shapes ; trim-cut hedges 
of yew, with their outline broken at intervals 
by strange, uncouth figures, clipped into de- 
formity from the same material; monstrous 
statues of discoloured stone, and of propor- 
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tions which defied criticism, mounted upon 
square pedestals ; basins, fringed with water- 
plants and peopled by gold fish ; and paths, 
smoothly and brightly gravelled, formed the 
materiel of this pleasance; in the midst of 
which stood the house, with its tall gable 
turned towards the street, the heavy beams of 
its roof carved at the extremities into whim- 
sical finials, and its leaden gyrgoyles grinning 
like an assemblage of demon heads beneath 
the shadow of the slender cupola that sup- 
ported the vane. 

Nor did the appearance of the mansion 
within belie its outward promise. It was spa- 
cious and cleanly. No accessory to comfort 
was wanting. The high-backed chairs, whose 
carving was terminated by a rude represent- 
ation of the family crest, were well ciishioned. 
There was a soft carpet on the centre of the 
floor ; family portraits were panelled into the 
walls; and the doors and windows were 
screened by heavy draperies of fringed da- 
mask. Every thing bore the stamp of ex- 
treme care and scrupulous management. 
There were birds and flowers upon a table, 
which stood within the deep bay of an immense 
window looking upon the garden fi-om the 
apartment where our story is to begin ; and 
upon a second, drawn near to the porcelain 
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stove which occupied an angle of the room^ 
were placed a lamp, some female working 
materials, such as Berlin wool, coloured silks, 
and a half-knitted stocking ; a few books, and 
some fishing apparatus. 

On one side of the stove sat a female of 
about five-and-thirty years of age. She was 
comely, but not handsome ; her eyes were fine 
and clear, but the dark brows by which they 
were overhung almost met in the centre, form- 
ing that wavy line beneath the forehead so 
much prized by the modern Greeks, but which 
gives such a harshness to the countenance. 
There was, moreover, a terseness and decision 
about the lines of her mouth that accorded 
well with those dark brows ; and her head was 
seated upon her shoulders with a majesty 
which would have become an empress. Her 
complexion was perfectly fair, but its freshness 
was gone ; her teeth were beautiful, and her 
hands and arms faultless. Her face wore a 
pained expression, as though the sorrows 
which had passed over her had never been 
forgotten, or as though she did not yet be- 
lieve them to be over. 

At the moment in which we are describing 
her, she was buried in deep and evidently pain- 
ful thought ; even her knitting, that everlasting 
resource of a German woman, was thrown 
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aside ; and she sat with her arms crossed upon 
her bosom, and her head bowed down, as 
though her reflections were too heavy a bur- 
den for her to support upright. Her brows 
were knit together, and her thin lips com- 
pressed; while she beat upon the floor with 
her foot rapidly and feverishly, as if in this 
monotonous movement she foimd vent for the 
feeling by which she was oppressed. 

She was still in this attitude when the door 
suddenly opened, and she hastily roused her- 
self, and resumed the abandoned knitting. 

The intruder was a fine, strongly-built man, 
some five years her junior, and it was easy to 
decide at a glance that they were nearly re- 
lated ; there were the same thick continuous 
brows, the same stem expression about the 
mouth, the same high forehead surmoimted 
by masses of rich brown hair, the same ma- 
jestic carriage of the head; but all these fea- 
tures which, in the case of the female, pro- 
duced an effect almost repelling, made of the 
man a noble specimen of masculine beauty. 
Nevertheless, it was a fearful beauty, and wore 
the brightness of the lurid vapour that veils 
the summer thunder. There was a light in his 
large brown eyes which, even in his calmest 
moments, betrayed the fiery spirit that slept 
within, and a scorn in the curve of his thin 
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lips which gave a bitterness to their harsh- 
ness. 

" You are late, Ulric;" said the lady; " the 
supper has been served for the last hour." 

" I have been in the forest ;" was the reply, 
" and consequently took no heed of time." 

" During our mother's lifetime /' com- 
menced the watcher. 

" I know what you are about to say, Ste- 
phanie" — ^interposed the yoimg man impa- 
tiently — " during our mother's lifetime, I was 
compelled to a rigid pimctuality ; now, I am 
my own master, and have to answer to no one 
for an hour's delay." 

" Could I only be assured that you were wan- 
dering there alone " murmured the lady. 

" Hark you, grafine;" said Ulric, turning 
his flashing eyes full upon her, as he twisted 
tightly about his fingers a trout-line which he 
had caught up from the table ; " I have already 
warned you that I will hear no more upon 
this subject. Do I ever thwart your wishes? 
Do I ever control your amusements ? Do I ever 
dictate to your afiections ? You may marry, 
if you will, the veriest boor in Nienburg: 
your destiny will be of your own seeking, and 
you are old enough to exert your free-will; 
but I will be equally unfettered. I respected 
the prejudices of my mother, because she was 
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my mother ; but I will brook no more womanly 
dictation. Be warned in time." 

" The daughter of a fisherman !" exclaimed 
the lady scornfully, as she raised her eyes to 
his. 

The yoimg Coimt sprang a pace towards 
her, with a red spot burning upon either 
cheek ; but he instantly checked himself, and 
said with a laugh of bitter scorn ; " Even so, 
my lady Countess ; the daughter of a fisher- 
man ; and you have yet to learn that the subtle 
essence which men call mind can be diffused 
through the being of a fisher's daughter as 
freely and fully as through that of a land- 
grave's heiress ; that the sublime " 

" Supper waits, Herr Graf," said his sister, 
rising haughtily from her seat, and leading the 
way to an inner apartment. 

The meal passed in silence. The presence 
of the servants prevented any allusion to the 
subject which occupied the minds of both, and 
neither was willing to make an effort to banish 
it. Under such circumstances it is, therefore, 
scarcely surprising that on their return to the 
drawing-room the brother and sister at once 
recurred to the obnoxious theme. 

It is, however, time that we should explain 
to the reader the position of the noble orphans. 
Coxmt Ulric Konigstein was the last represen- 
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tative of a proud and ancient family, which, 
originally both powerful and wealthy, had be- 
come impoverished by the loyalty and impro- 
vidence of its chiefs, and, as a natural conse* 
quence, had lost its influence with its riches. 
6tit^mht l^alten tfu dTreuntftfc^aft ioatm had for ge- 
nerations been the motto of their race; and 
they had so long been distinguished for an 
open hand and an imgrudging generosity, that 
at length they found themselves with nothing 
more to give. 

The Thirty Years' War had cost Coimt 
Ulric the small remains of the family treasui'e, 
and the life of his father ; and he foimd him- 
self, at the age of sixteen, under the tutelage 
of his mother, with for all patrimony the 
house at Nienburg, a small estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the moiety of her jointure, 
scrupulously divided between himself and his 
sister at the death of their last parent. The 
young man, like all the other males of his 
race, panted for a military life ; but the old 
Countess von Konigstein positively negatived 
his inclination. He was the last hope of the 
family; and as she looked upon the noble 
promise of his magnificent person, she had 
proud dreams of the total restoration of their 
house by his alliance with some high-born and 
wealthy heiress. 
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Meanwhile, the high-spirited Ubic led what 
was, to him, a life of slow torture. Denied 
the education suited to his rank by the utter 
inability of the Countess to meet the expense 
of one of the universities, he was placed under 
the care and tuition of a priest attached to the 
principal church of Nienburg, and soon mas- 
tered the very limited stock of erudition which 
was boasted by the good father; while his 
hours at home were even more heavy and un- 
profitable. Disappointed in her ambition, 
crippled in her means, and soured by her 
trials, the widowed Countess, weak in mind 
and tyrannical by nature, expended upon 
trifles the energy and order which were better 
suited to matters of importance. Her pleasure- 
groimd was typical of her whole life. She 
had not one enlarged idea ; not one great per- 
ception ; but pressed her iron rod upon weeds 
and rushes. 

All was monotony and submissiveness in 
the old mansion ; and it will be easily under- 
stood that an und^r-current of lassitude and 
disgust soon destroyed the beautifiil unity of 
nature which is so blessed an attribute of the 
young. Father Eberhard preached obedience to 
the revolting spirit of the youth ; and he obeyed 
in so far as by word and action he could follow 
the counsel he received, but in the depths of 
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his spirit he rebelled. No word of encourage- 
ment, no sentence of endearment, ever escaped 
the pinched lips of the Countess. Like many 
other weak persons, she believed that dignity 
consisted in an absence of all concession ; and 
gratified her vanity by adopting as her creed 
that an absence of rebuke should satisfy all 
around her, but that none should venture to 
presume upon her indulgence. 

In this dreary manner did she fiitter away 
her age, but the evil did not end there ; for she 
wasted along with it the fresh youth and pure 
spirits of her children, already suflSciently un- 
fortunate from their exceptionable position. 
In her daughter she found a docile pupil ; nor 
did Stephanie resist, even when her mother 
dashed the cup of happiness from her lips by 
refusing her consent to a marriage which 
would have crowned her dearest hopes. The 
suitor, unexceptionable as he was in point of 
character, income, and disposition, failed in 
exhibiting — ^like the Konigsteins — his nineteen 
quarterings, and was rejected accordingly. 
Stephanie, as we have said, submitted; but 
she was blighted in heart from that day forth ; 
and — ^last and worst misery for the young — 
she ceased to hope in the future. What could 
it offer to her which would remedy the past? 

With her occasional bursts of cheerfulness 
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fled the sole charm of home to her boy-brother. 
Yet still he controlled himself, for his was not 
a nature to waste its strength on trifles which 
he felt to be unworthy of the strife. There 
was a fire within ; but it was buried deep be- 
neath the surface like that of a volcano, which, 
suffering even for years the vicinity of man 
and of man's works, slowly collects its deadly 
power, and then in one dread effort spreads 
ruin and desolation on all within its influence. 

At length the Countess died, and her chil- 
dren mourned for her as we all mourn over 
accustomed objects of which we are suddenly 
deprived. They missed her every day and 
every hour; they missed her harsh and cold 
accents; they missed her imperious orders; 
her minute reproaches ; her restless move- 
ments. They felt themselves alone; aban- 
doned to self-government after years of un- 
questioning subjection ; the world of their own 
home appeared too vast to them when they 
were called upon to inhabit it without the pre- 
sence of the ruling spirit which had hitherto 
suflBced to fill its void. 

Nor did the orphans draw more closely to- 
gether as they walked away, hand in hand, 
from beside the grave of their last parent. 
They had no longer a feeling in common. 
Stephanie was like the tree prostrated by the 
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lightning, and crushed into the earth by the 
weight of its own fall : while Ulric was like the 
sturdy sapling braving the tempest, and almost 
wooing it to burst, that he might feel its wild 
breath rioting among the leaves which now 
lay hushed and motionless upon their boughs. 
Moreover, debarred the healthful and exciting 
exercises of her brother, the young Countess 
had never passed a day, and scarcely an hour, 
beyond her mother's presence; and, careless 
of herself, she had necessarily followed the 
monotonous routine of her home duties, until 
she had ceased to see to how poor and pitiful 
a result the majority of them led. The spring 
of her life — ^if such a life can be said ever to 
have had a spring — was over ; the little vani- 
ties of her sex had ceased to occupy her ; and 
she pursued the same dreary roimd of occu- 
pations and anxieties, eventually as much from 
choice as custom. 

If Ulric, as he turned away from his mother's 
grave, hoped for a brighter home or a more 
congenial companionship, it was not long ere 
he was fully undeceived. Nothing could arouse 
Stephanie from the moral torpor into which 
she had fallen ; and, never doubting that her 
privilege of eldership would leave her right 
of control unquestioned, she endeavoured to 
compel her young and fiery brother to the 
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same wearisome, heart-sickening monotony, of 
which she had herself long ceased to feel the 
bitterness. 

In this attempt she was destined, however, 
tsignaUy to fail. Crippled in his worldly career 
by the comparative poverty in which he found 
himself, Ulric was, nevertheless, like the 
woimded eagle, which, although it cannot soar 
against the sun, may still make its aerie in the 
free air and upon the mountain heights. His 
strength was crushed, but not subdued. It is 
impossible to say what he might have been, 
had his impetuous passions been difiused and 
rightly directed. The leaping torrent may be 
diverted into a channel, and turned to purposes 
of usefulness, in which its headlong fuiy, ex- 
hausting itself by degrees, will leave it to flow 
on ultimately in a clear and placid stream; 
while, unheeded and xmguided, it must prove 
only a source of ruin and destruction. And 
such was the moral condition of Coimt Ubic. 
He felt his strength, but he was yet ignorant 
of its power, and utterly unskilled in its 
control. 

Many years, however, passed over the 
orphans iu dreamy listlessness. Once the 
yoimg man had endeavoured to condole with 
his sister upon the heart-stroke inflicted by 
the prejudices of their mother; but his sym- 
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pathy awakened no response in her cieatriced 
heart. She even applauded the rigour which 
had saved her from the remorse of disgracing 
her family ; and urged upon him the necessity 
of care on his own part that her sacrifice should 
not be made in vain. 

This was the last attempt of Ulric to open 
up the springs of family affection ; and he felt 
his failure the more bitterly, that he yearned 
for a companionship of spirit. Even the worthy 
Father Eberhard was lost to him ; for he had 
been called to a distant mission, and had 
quitted Nienburg, in aQ probability, for ever. 
The yoimg noble looked around him, and en- 
vied the busy inhabitants of the little town, 
who pursued alike their avocations and their 
amusements in common; while he sighed as 
he remembered that from all participation in 
these he was shut out. He could not, now 
that he had attained the age of manhood, 
vcdimteer a partnership in the social occupa- 
tions of the plebeian citizens with whom he 
had been forbidden all association during his 
youth, and with whom he could never hope to 
meet upon equal t^ms. 

The solitary young man turned in his iso- 
lation to Nature ; and Nature is a marvellous 
comforter to those who can appreciate her con- 
solations and her endearments. He threw aside 
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his books ; they had long ceased to afford him 
either amusement or instruction ; and ere long 
he abandoned his sister to her solitary home. 
She, however, scarcely seemed to remark his 
absence, save when it interfered with the clock- 
work regularity of the little household ; and so 
he rushed away to the forest depths, and flung 
himself down beneath the shadows of the tall 
trees, and thought until thought became mad- 
ness; and then he seized his gun, and pursued 
the game through the tangled underwood, un- 
til, in fatigue <rf body, he forgot his bitterness 
of soul ; or plunged once more into the sun- 
shine, and paddling his boat into the centa:^ of 
the stream, waged war upon the finny tribes 
that peopled it. 

His return, when laden with these spoils, 
was always welcome to the Countess ; for she 
was too good a housewife not to appreciate 
such an assistance to their slender means ; but 
suddenly this resource, upon which she had 
begun to calculate in her daily arrangements, 
failed her all at once ; nor could Uhic, when 
questioned upon the subject, offer such reason 
for his defection as tended to satisfy her mind. 
With the true perception of a woman she felt 
that there was a mystery. Where could Ulric 
spend the long hours in which he was daily 
absent from home? And with whom? 
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Suddenly a suspicion grew upon her ; and a 
deep crimson flush overspread her usually 
pale cheek, as she began with a beating heart 
to take a mental survey of her distant neighs 
bourhood. 

"It cannot be the Grafine Rosa;" she mur- 
mured to herself: " for although Ulric could 
row to the schloss in three hours, he could not 
return in the same time against the current ; 
nor would the proud Countess encourage him : 
he is too poor. No, no — ^it cannot be the 
Grafine Rosa. Baron Kadschau's daughter ? — 
Equally impossible. Ulric has no horse, and 
there are five long leagues between us. Con- 
stance von Hartheim ? — Still more improbable. 
She is to take the vows next year in Our 
Lady of Mercy. Poor, too, as himself, and as 
noble. No, no ; her family would not permit 
it. And we know none other! Unless, in- 
deed, the dark-eyed daughter of the Burgo- 
meister of Neinburg. But I am mad — he 
DARE not ! — ^I would rather see him stretched 
out yonder in the death-valley." 

The eye of the proud Countess flamed, and 
the deep red glow burned more hotly on her 
cheek and brow; she clenched her slender 
hands tightly together, and her breath came 
thick and fast; but she soon controlled her 
emotion, and whispered to herself with a bitter 
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laugh which sounded strangely in that silent 
room : " No, no ; he dare not !" 



" Whisht, whisht, Mina ; here is the Herr 
Graf!" 

A joyous and graceful peal of laughter was 
the sole, and evidently incredulous reply to 
this warning. There was no mistaking the 
origin of that melodious mirth: you felt at 
once that the lips from which it had gushed 
were fresh, and rich, and youthftd; and that 
the eyes which danced in their own light, as it 
rang out, were eyes such as poets dream of 
when they have visions of a world imknown of 
sin. 

" Once more, Mina, dear Mina, I vow by 
my patron-saint, here is the Herr Graf." 

These words were uttered by a yoimg girl 
in the costume of a peasant, with a round, 
good-humoured, simbumt face, bare arms, 
bronzed by exposure to the weather, and one 
of those stimted and muscular figures which 
seem to herald an existence of toil and hard- 
ship. She was standing near a cluster of 
marsh willows, which overshadowed a little 
runlet, that, descending from the height above 
the town, swept onward to the river. As 
XJlric — for it was of him that she spoke — 
reached the spot, a second figure sprang from 
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a sitting position, and stood before him. The 
young Count started ; and, forgetting that he 
was in the presence of two mere peasant girls, 
with intuitive courtesy withdrew his cap. Well 
might he start ; for such a vision as that upon 
which he now looked had never before met his 
eyes. 

It was that of a young giii in the first dawn 
of her beauty. The glow of fiflteen summers 
was on her cheek, and the light of heaven 
dwelt in the depths of her dark blue eyes, 
whose lashes, long and lustrous, tempered 
without concealing their brightness; a flood 
of hair, of that precious shade of auburn which 
seems to catch the sunbeams, and to imprison 
them in its glowing meshes, fell upon her 
finely-developed shoulders, which were par- 
tially bare ; her little feet, moulded like those 
of an antique nymph, and gleaming in their 
whiteness through the limpid waves by which 
they were bathed, were also necessarily un- 
covered ; one small delicate hand still grasped, 
and slightly lifted, the coarse but becoming 
drapery in which she was attired. Her figure 
was perfect ; and, bending slightly forward, half 
in fear and half in shame, looked as though a 
soimd would startle, and impel it into flight. 
The lips, parted by the same impulse, revealed 
teeth like ivory; and the whole aspect and 
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attitude of the girl was so lovely, that Canova 
might have created his masterpiece after such 
a model. 

For an instant there was silence, but only 
for an instant; and then, his first surprise 
over, the young Count sprang forward, and 
offered his hand to the fair peasant maiden, to 
lead her to the bank. She obeyed without 
remonstrance, for so great an honour had ren- 
dered her powerless to resist ; and in the next 
moment she stood beside him, with her small 
white feet half-buried among the yielding 
grass. 

Who cannot guess the sequel of such a 
meeting ? Intoxicated by her beauty, thralled 
by her graceful simplicity, an hour had not 
passed ere Uhic had forgotten the nineteen 
quarterings of the Konigsteins, and the real 
position of the fisherman's daughter. A new 
world had developed itself to the fascinated 
recluse. Hitherto, he had dwelt only amid 
coldness and restraint ; no kindred spirit had 
awakened at his touch ; no heart had throbbed 
beneath his gaze. Now, he saw a fair cheek 
glow and a bright eye sink under his praise : 
he felt the trembling of the little hand which 
he grasped within his own ; and he began to 
understand that he was not alone on earth. 

The father of Mina was poor — very poor. 
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Her mother was dead. She was the one pet 
lamb which to the fisher was dearer than the 
flock of the rich man : she was the child of 
his age and of his prayers ; the light of his 
narrow dwelling; the sunbeam of his home, 
lie was not long ere he heard of the meeting 
under the alder-trees; and, poor and power- 
less as he was, he resolved, as he kissed the 
bright brow of his daughter when she lay 
down to rest, to remonstrate with the Hen* 
Graf, that his pure one might be left unto him 
pure. He did so on the morrow, when once 
more Mina and Ulric had met beside the 
mountain-stream. 

The girl was there, because the Count had 
made her promise to meet him ; and he, be- 
cause his whole soul was already wrapped 
up in the peasant maiden. They were sitting 
side by side, and hand in hand, when the old 
fisher came upon them ; and they both looked 
up, Mina with a blush, and Ulric with a smUe, 
but neither shrank beneath the stem and 
anxious eye of the old man. 

" Is this well, Herr Graf?" asked the father, 
in a voice which was fiill of tears ; " The strong 
against the weak — ^the rich against the poor — 
the proud against the humble? Have pity 
upon me; I have but her.'' 

" And she is worth all the world, old man ;'' 
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replied Ulric calmly : " possessed of her, you 
are the rich, the strong, and the proud. I 
was alone until I found her.'' 

" And now, my Lord Count?" 

" Now she must be mine." 

The sturdy fisher clenched his hand, and 
moved a pace nearer to the young noble. 

Ulric sprang to his feet, and grasped the 
convulsed hand. 

" She has promised, and she will perform : 
will you condemn me again to solitude and 
to despair?" 

" My Lord Count," gasped the grey-haired 
man; "Heaven knows how I have toiled to 
keep a roof above her head, and comfort at 
her hearth ; and my labour has been light, for 
her evening welcome has more than paid me 
for the struggle of the day. Leave us then in 
peace. Do not make me weep over the shame 
I may not have the power to avert." 

" You are her father;" murmured Ulric pas- 
sionately, as his large eyes flashed, and his 
lips quivered ; " or you should not live again 
to couple her name with the idea of shame. 
Mina shall be my wife !" 

The astonished fisherman staggered as 
though he had been struck by a heavy hand. 

" Your wife, Herr Graf! You dream ! Mina 
can never be your wife. Your name is the 

n5 
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noblest that has ever met her ear. You dwell 
iu a palace, and may stand before the emperor. 
And what is she?" 

" My affianced bride !" said the young Count 
proudly : " My life had become a bitter bur- 
den, and she has turned it to one long dream 
of delight ; the future was a vision of which I 
feared to dwell upon the darkness ; she is the 
sunbeam which has brought day into the 
gloom, and spread before me a long per- 
spective of happiness. Talk not to me of my 
proud name ; I would I had been bom a cot- 
ter's son, that so I might have had fellowship 
with my kind." 
Mina only wept. 

" Surely I dream !" murmured the old man, 
passing his hard hand across his brow. ^^ My 
child is so young — so ignorant." 
" I will be her tutor." 
" So unfitted to be the wife of a noble." 
" I am poor enough to be a peasant." 
" I shall die if I am left desolate." 
"You shall be her fether and my fiither; 
her friend and my friend." While he spoke, 
Ulric bent his knee, and drew Mina to his 
bosom ; and as the beams of the declining sun 
fell upon the group, the long shadow of the 
old man rested upon the kneeling pair. The 
aged fisher bent his grey head and wqpt. 
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No VOWS were plighted : none were needed ; 
and henceforth the whole soul of Ulric was 
wrapped up in his peasant-love* One only 
weight pressed upon his spirit. He remem- 
bered the prejudices of his sister, and shrank 
before the bitter scorn with which he well 
knew that she would visit the timid and un- 
offending Mina. This was the only evil from 
which he felt powerless to screen her. That 
the cold and haughty Countess Stephanie and 
the fisher's daughter could share one common 
home, he did not dare to hope ; yet his own roof 
must be the shelter of his young bride ; nor 
could he contemplate the departure of his 
sister from the dwelling of her ancestors with- 
out a pang of anguish ; he felt that she would 
go forth only to die. This conviction made a 
coward of him ; and he left her knowledge of 
his defalcation to chance. 

It was not long ere a rumour reached her 
of the truth, but she spumed it in haughty 
disbelief. It could not be — day and night 
might change their course, and the stars of 
heaven spring to earthly life amid the green 
sward of the swelling hillp i — ^but a Konigstein 
to wed with a peasant ! No— no ! — the Coun- 
tess remembered her own youth, and laughed 
the tale to scorn. Still she watched, and pon- 
dered over the long and profitless absences of 
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Ulric ; and still her midnight dreams were full 
of vague and terrible visions ; when at length 
she was compelled to admit the frightful truth. 

Had the Grafine been a woman of energy 
and impetuous passions, she would have be- 
come insane under the blow; but she had 
passed a life of self-centred submissiveness ; 
and if the thunder was indeed awakened, it 
reverberated only in the depths of her spirit, 
and carried no desolation upon its breath. 
Cold, uncompromising, and resolute, she had 
gradually become, under the example of her 
mother and the force of circumstances. The 
one great end of her existence was now the 
honour of her race, of which she was only the 
more jealous as their poverty rendered it the 
more difficult to uphold. All else had been 
denied to her ; a home of loving affection, the 
charm of social intercourse, the pleasures of 
her sex and of her rank — she had grasped no- 
thing but the overweening pride of ancestry, 
and a deep scorn of all who were less nobly 
bom than herself. 

The last bolt had now fallen! Months 
passed on ; months of dissension, reproach, and 
bitterness. For awhile she trusted that what 
she deemed the wild and unworthy fancy of 
her brother would not stand tlie test of time : 
nay, in her cold-hearted pride, she perhaps 
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had other and more guilty hopes, but they 
were equally m vain. Mina became daily more 
dear to the young Count, for she had opened 
up to him an existence of affection and of 
trust to which he had been hitherto a stranger ; 
his time was no longer a burden upon his 
strength ; the days were too short for the bright 
thoughts which crowded upon him, the nights 
too brief for his dreams of happiness. Mina 
had already become his pupil, and they studied 
together beside the running streams, and under 
the leafy boughs ; and when the page was too 
diflScult to read, the young girl lifted her sun- 
bright eyes to those of her tutor, and found 
its solution there. 

The lovers cared not for time, for they were 
happy; and the seasons had once revolved, 
and when the winter snows had forbidden 
them to pursue their daily task in the valley 
or upon the hill-side, the last descendant of 
the Counts of Konigstein had taken his place 
beside the fisher's hearth, without bestowing 
one thought upon its poverty. But the father's 
heart was full of care. Already had idle 
tongues breathed foul suspicions of his pure 
and innocent child. She was becoming the 
subject of a new legend for the gossips of the 
neighbourhood; and he was powerless to 
avenge her. Humble himself as he might to 
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their level, the fisherman could not forget that 
it was the young Graf von Konigstein who 
was thus domesticated beneath his roof; and 
as time wore on, he trembled to think how all 
this might end. Should he even preserve the 
honour of his beloved Mina, her peace of 
mind would be gone for ever, and she would 
be totally unfitted for the existence of toil 
and poverty which was her birthright. 

He could not endure this cruel thought for 
ever in silence ; and on the evening in which 
we have introduced the orphans to our rea- 
dws, he had profited by the temporary ab- 
sence of Mina to pour out before the young 
Count all the treasure of wretchedness which 
he had so long concealed. Ulric started as 
the frightful fact burst upon him. He had 
i^umed the world's sneer, when it was turned 
only upon himself; but he could not brook 
that its scorn should rest upon his innocent 
young bride. 

" Enough, old man !'* he said hoarsely ; 
" enough. These busy tongues shall be stayed. 
These wonder-mongers shall be silenced. And 
when once Mina has become my wife, woe be 
to him who may dare to couple her pure 
image with suspicion !" 

He left the hut with a hasty step, and was 
soon lost among the dense shadows of the 
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neighbouring forest. A bitter task was be- 
fore him, but it was too late to shrink from 
its completion; yet still he lingered, for he 
dared not picture to himself what might be 
the result of his explanation with his sister. 

We have already described their meeting; 
and now, having acquainted the reader with the 
excited state of mind and feeling in which the 
young Count entered his dreary home, we will 
rejoin the noble orphans in the apartment to 
which they had returned from the supper-room. 

The Countess at once resumed her seat be* 
side the stove ; and having drawn her work- 
frame towards her, affected to be intently oc- 
cupied on the elaborate piece of embroidery 
which it contained; but Ulric had less self- 
government. He paced the floor with hurried 
and unequal steps : and the moisture started to 
his brow as he strove to control the emotion 
which shook his fi^me. At length he spoke, 
and his voice was so hoarse, so deep, and so 
unnatural, that the young Grafine involun- 
tarily started. 

" Stephanie !" he said ; " the moment is at 
last come in which we must understand each 
other without disguise. We are alone in the 
world — we are strangers in heart — ^as utterly 
strangers as on the day when we buried our 
last parent. I sought in vain, long years ago. 
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to draw the bond of relationship closer; but 
such was not your will. You had decided 
that my youth and my manhood should be 
equally one long season of weariness and iso- 
lation. I utter no reproach. — It was idle in me 
to believe that without feeling for yourself 
you could feel for others. You knew that I had 
no escape; that I had no resource: but you 
cared not for this; and you have lived on 
among the puerilities of which you have made 
duties, and the prejudices out of which you 
have forged chains of iron, without remem- 
bering their effect on me. I have endured 
this long, too long ; I have enduired it uncom- 
plainingly ; but the limits of that endurance 
are now overpast. Henceforth we must be 
more, far more, or nothing to each other." 

" I understand your meaning, Graf von 
Konigstein ;" said the lady, rising coldly and 
haughtily from her seat; " there is to be a 
bridal beneath the roof of your noble ances- 
tors; the daughter of a serf is to take our 
mother's place, and to sit in our mother's chair. 
Is it not so ? Then hear me in my turn ; and 
I am calm, you see, as this is an hour for which 
I have been long prepared. Hear me swear 
that, while I have life, this shall never be !" 

There was rage as well as scorn in the 
laughter by which the Count replied. 
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" Beneath the roof of my father was I bom ;" 
pursued the Countess ; " and beneath his roof 
will I die. I, at least, have never sullied it 
by one thought of dishonour. I can look 
around me boldly, upon these portraits of our 
honoured race, for the spirits of the dead will 
not blush over my degeneracy. Mistake me 
not. My days shall end here where they be- 
gan ; and no churl's daughter shall sit with 
me at my ancestral hearth." 

" Stephanie, Stephanie, forbear 1" exclaimed 
the Count, writhing like one in physical agony. 
" You know not the spirit that you brave. 
Hitherto I have been supine, for hitherto my 
existence has not been worth a struggle ; to- 
day it is otherwise ; I will submit no longer 
to a code of narrow-hearted bigotry. You say 
truly. There will ere long be a bridal in my 
father's house, and purer or fairer bride never 
pledged her faith to one of his ancient race." 

*' None fairer, perchance;" said the lady, 
with a withering gesture of contempt ; " but 
profane not the glorious blood that fills your 
veins,, and which ought now to leap in hot re- 
proach to your false heart, by slandering the 
blameless dead ! Purer, said you ? The breath 
of slander has already fastened upon the purity 
you seek to vaimt. Your miracle of virtue 
has long been the proverb of the ^haste." 
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The young man struck his brow heavily 
with his clenched hand, and sank into a chair. 

" Once more," he gasped out, " I warn you 
to beware. You are awakening a demon 
within me! Do you not see, weak woman, 
that you are yourself arming me with weapons 
against your pride? If slander has indeed 
rested upon the young and innocent head of 
her whom you affect to despise, by whom did 
that slander come?'' 

" Herein we are at least agreed f answered 
the Countess, in the same cold and unimpas- 
sioned tone in which she had all along spoken ; 
" had you, Herr Graf, never forgotten what 
was due to yourself and to your race, the 
fisher's daughter might have mated with one 
of her own class, and so have escaped shame ; 
but you saw fit to drag her forth from the 
slough which was her natural patrimony into 
the light, that Scorn might point its finger at 
her, and blight her as it passed her by." 

'* Could I but learn whose was that devilish 
finger — could I but know who first dared to 
breathe a whisper against her fair fame " 

" What vengeance would you wreak upon 
the culprit, Coimt von Konigstein? Suppose 
I were to tell you that it was I, who, to screen 
the honour of our house, to screen your own, 
rebutted the rumour which was brought to 
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me of your mad folly, and bade the gossips 
look closer ere they dared to couple your 
name with that of a beggar's child ? Suppose 
that others spoke upon that hint ; do you deem 
that I am likely to tremble beneath your 
frown?'' 

"Devil!" muttered the young man from be- 
tween his closed teeth ; " you may have 
cause! Thus, then, Grafine, you have dis- 
honoured your sister," he said after a pause. 

The lady threw back her head scornfully. 

"Do you still persist?" she asked, as her 
heavy brow gathered into a storm. 

" Now more than ever. Those who have 
done the wrong shall repair it, and that 
speedily. You have declared that you will 
die beneath the roof of your ancestors ; be it 
so: but that roof shall be shared by your 
brother's wife ; and woe be to them who cause 
the first tear that she shall shed here !" 

" Madman and fool !" exclaimed the exaspe- 
rated Countess, whose long pent-up passions 
at length burst their bounds, and swept down 
all before them : " Complete this disgraceful 
compact if you dare! Remember, that al- 
though your solitary life might have enabled 
you to marry without the interference of the 
Emperor, had you chosen a wife suited to 
your birth and rank, one word from me will 
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end your unworthy dream; or, should you 
still persist, you will exchange your birth- 
place for a prison. This word should have 
been said ere now, but that I shrank from ex- 
posing your degeneracy. Trust no longer, how- 
ever, to my forbearance : the honour of our 
race is in my hands, and I will save it at 
whatever cost. Either pledge yourself upon 
the spot to forego this degrading fancy, or 
the sun of to-morrow shall not set before I 
depart for Vienna." 

Ulric gasped for breath. He well knew the 
stem and unflinching nature of his sister ; she 
felt that he was indeed in her power. The 
whole happiness of his futuire life hung upon 
that hour; but he scorned to give a pledge 
which he had not the strength, nay, more, 
which he had no longer even the right, to 
keep. 

" Beware, Stephanie, beware !" he exclaimed 
in a tone of menace ; " beware alike of what 
you say, and of what you do; for you are 
rapidly bursting the bonds by which we are 
united." 

*' You had yourself already done so," was 
the bitter retort. " When you sought to make 
me share your affection with a hind's base- 
bom daughter, you released me from those 
ties which I no longer recognise." 
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** Are you seeking to drive me to extremity ?" 

"I am endeavouring to awaken you to a 
sense of duty and of honour." 

" Stephanie, we must part ! The same roof 
can no longer cover us. You have aroused 
an evil spirit within my breast, which I never 
knew abided there. Take your inheritance, 
and depart.'' 

" Never ! I have already told you that I 
have sworn to live and die imder this roof, 
and that while I have life you shall be saved 
from dishonour. You dare not put me forth, 
and I will perform my vow." 

** Grafine, I am the master here !" 

" It may be so, and yet I despise your 
menace. We will talk no more on this hate- 
ful subject." 

*' On this, or none. If you remain here, you 
remain as the associate of my wife." 

" Never ! And were my eyes once profaned 
by her presence within these sacred walls, 
she would have cause to curse the hour in 
which she entered them." 

"Ha!" 

" Nature, the laws of your class, and the 
custom of your rank, oppose so glaring a 
degradation ; nor am I more forbearing than 
Nature, custom, and the law. My determi- 
nation is irrevocable." 
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" It may be that it is of slight importance :" 
said the yoimg noble, as he turned upon her 
eyes whose pupils were dilated, and seemed 
slightly tinged with blood; "I cannot con- 
descend to fiirther entreaty or expostulation. 
We now understand each other." 

As he ceased speaking the Countess re- 
seated herself, with a sarcastic smile playing 
about her lip; but the tempest which was 
raging in the breast of Ulric was frightful. 
His hands were so tightly clenched that the 
blood had started beneath the nails. The veins 
of his throat and forehead were swollen like 
cords, and his thin lips were livid and trou- 
bling. As he strode heavily across the apart- 
ment, he suddenly paused ; a deadly paleness 
overspread his countenance, and he gasped for 
breath, and clung to a chair, like one suddenly 
smitten with paralysis. Then came a rush of 
crimson over his features, as though his heart 
had rejected the coward tide which had just 
fled to it, and flung it back as a damning witness 
to his burning brow. And still the lady wrought 
upon her tapestry with a steady hand beneath 
the broad light of the lamp ; nor could a line of 
passion be traced upon her calm, pale &ce. 

Before the Count retired to rest that night, 
he heard the voice of his sister, desiring that 
a seat might be secured for her in the 
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post-carriage which passed through Nienburg 
during the following day, on its way to Vienna, 
She had uttered no idle threat, and Ulric was 
not ignorant of the stringency of that autho- 
rity which she was about to evoke. Should 
his intended marriage once reach the ears of 
the Emperor, Mina was lost for ever. 

Driven ahnost to frenzy, the young man 
»ised io his poweriU b„d the Lvfhunp 
which still burnt upon the table, and eagerly 
made the circuit of the room, pausing before 
each portrait of his race, as though he still 
hoped to find, among those of his female an* 
cestors, a precedent for his own wild passion ; 
but he looked in vain. Upon all dike he 
traced the elaborately-emblazoned shield and 
the pompous title. He had long known that 
it was so ; but at that moment he scrutinized 
them closely, as though he anticipated that a 
miracle would be wrought in his behalf. This 
done, he once more replaced the lamp on its 
accustomed stand ; and, after glaring for awhile 
into the flame, as if to brave the fire that burnt 
pale beside that which flashed from beneath 
Ids own dark brows, he walked slowly to a 
cabinet which occupied an angle of the apart- 
ment. 

Tins careftilly-guarded recess contained a 
slender collection of shells and minerals, the 
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bequest of Father Eberhard to his pupil on his 
departure from Nienberg; some stuflFed birds, 
shot and preserved by the Count himself; and, 
finally, a few chemical preparations with which 
the good priest had tried sundry simple experi- 
ments, as a practical illustration of his lessons. 
It was to this latter division of the cabinet that 
the young man directed his attention. 

He first deliberately lighted a small taper at 
the lamp, and then drew from their concealment 
certain phials, containing various coloured 
liquids. Of these he selected one two-thirda 
iull of a white and limpid fluid, which he 
placed in his breast; and this done, he ex- 
tinguished his taper, returned it to its niche, 
and, closing the cabinet, threw himself into a 
chair, pale, haggard, and panting. 

He had not been seated many seconds when, 
at the sound of an approaching step, he lifted 
his aching head from his arm, and endea- 
voured to assume an appearance of com- 
posure. The intruder on his agitated solitude 
was a venerable woman who had been the fa- 
vourite attendant of his mother, and who had, 
upon her marriage, followed her from her home, 
and ultimately become his nurse. A shudder- 
ing thrill passed through his veins, for he was 
awaiting her. She was accustomed each night, 
aft;er his sister had retired, to prepare for both 
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a draught of lemonade as their nigfat-bereT^ag^: 
and first leaving one with her voong ma^^ter. w 
camr the other to the chamber of die Coimties*L 
Her appearance was, therefore, antacip&ted : 
and she remained for an in^^tant. a§ wa$ b^r 
habit, in order to receire the praise wMci her 
beloved nurseling never failed to lavidb vpcni 
her skilL But, for the first time. Ulrie o> >3atTt.ed 
to the flavour of the draught, acd reqifce^Jted li«r 
to iMing him a lemon, that he na^t ^ugrofeift 
its aciditv. The diwximfited old w<mxsm ol^ert^l 
and, having deposited her salver ujx«i tLe table, 
ld% the room. Then Vine started up: gra«f>^d 
a maBS of Im dI>^heveIled hair in }m hand witk 
a violence whuii threatetted to re»d it frvm 'dw 
roots ; vtter^ mu^ V^aok wln^^h ibeemed %t» 
tear asuuder aJJ i}u^ liJ>rt:« of la« lieart : and 
glared a^bojtit hm^ rajn<ily \^{it ftearcitui^r. ^eiv 
he drew tiie iiuUl pJ^iaj fr<)m \m l^reast and 
dowiy:, ^oatiu^y, j></ui'^ <>ut tlie whole oi'tUe 
liquSd wliiciU ii 4'>4^i«iuwd UsiA) the porcelaiu 
eup tiiat itad hi^-n |^*vj>a»t)d iW* iii^ ^iater. As 
be did «o^ ;ti *Jix'U *»^5«»^ m^^ <litt'used jrt»elf 
ov^ tUiiJ ;itj>*MtMMM, J>yi 4JA4tto«t itt«tautly 
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left the room ; and then he once more buried 
his face in his hands, and fell into a state of 
torpor, 

" To-morrow I" he repeated, as he at length 
rose staggeringly to seek his chamber. 
'' Mina, beloved Mina, I have bought you at 
a fearful price !" 



The voice of lamentation was loud upon the 
morrow in that ancient house. The Coimtess 
Stephanie had ceased to exist. The aged 
nurse had drawn back the curtains of the 
window, that her mistress might, as iisual, be 
awakened by the cheerful sunlight; but she 
was no longer conscious of its beams. She 
lay upon her bed, pale, placid, and unchanged^ 
like one who had passed from the calm slumber 
of repose to the deep sleep of death. Her left 
hand pillowed her cheek, and the other still 
clasped her rosary. Death had touched her 
lovingly, for there was almost a smile upon 
her lips ; and the hard lines which the world 
traces upon the countenance had disappeared 
beneath his gentle pressure. 

The Count stood gloomily beside her bed, 
awaiting the arrival of the physician who had 
been summoned. He trembled violently, but 
he was surrounded by the voice of wailing 
and the sight of tears; he had lost his only 
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sister, his last relative. How, then, coiild he 
have remained unmoved? The physician 
came; he felt the small and rounded wrists, 
but there was no pulsation : he bared the white 
and beautiful arm to the shoulder, and applied 
the lancet, but the blood had ceased to circu- 
late in the blue veins. The man of science 
shook his head, and extended his hand in sym- 
pathy to the anxious brother. The cata- 
strophe, he said, was subject of regret to him 
rather than of surprise. The young Grafine 
had long suffered from an affection of the 
heart. A little sooner or a little later the blow 
must have fallen. It was a mere question of 
time. All human aid was useless. And so 
he departed from the house of mourning. 

The few individuals of Nienburg, and its 
immediate neighbourhood who were privileged 
to intrude at such a moment, crowded to the 
mansion, to oflPer their condolences to the 
young Graf, and to talk over the sudden and 
melancholy death of his sister; and mean- 
while IHric, unable to rest for an instant in 
the same place, wandered through the deso- 
late apartments, tearless and siLent ; occasion* 
ally lifting the different articles which had be- 
longed to Stephanie m his tremblmg hands, 
and looking intently upon them, as though he 
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dreaded to behold the characters of his crime 
traced upon their surface. 

The German ceremonial of interment is 
complicated and minute, and aU persons of 
high birth are expected to conform to it in 
every particular. Among the rites which pre- 
cede burial is one which, trying as it cannot 
fail to prove to the principal actor, must, 
nevertheless, greatly tend to tranquillize the 
minds of the survivors. It is necessary that 
we should describe this. 

For four-and-twenty hours the corpse re- 
mains beneath the roof where the death has 
taken place, and while there, all the aflfecting 
offices necessary to its final burial are per- 
formed. This time elapsed, it is carried to 
the cemetery, and laid, in its winding-sheet, 
upon a bed in the inner apartment of the low 
stone building to which, in our description of 
the death- valley of Nienburg, we have already 
made allusion. This solitary erection consists 
only of two rooms ; that in which the body is 
deposited is called the Hall of Resurrection, 
and contains no other furniture than the bed 
itself and a bell-rope, the end of which is 
placed in the hand of the corpse. This cord 
is attached to a bell which rings in the next 
room, and which is thence called the Chamber 
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of the Bell. Thus should it occur that the 
friends of an individual may have been de^ 
ceived, and have mistaken lethargy for death, 
and that the patient should awake during the 
night, (for the body must remain all night in 
this gloomy refuge) the slightest movement 
necessarily rings the bell, and summons in- 
stant help. It is customaiy for the nearest 
relative to keep this dreary watch ; and from 
a beautiful sentiment, which must almost tend 
to reconcile the mourner to his ghostly task, 
he is fated to watch there alone, that it may 
be he who calls back the ebbing life ; and that 
none may share in a joy so holy and so deep — 
a joy, moreover, so rare and so unhoped for! 

The long day, and the still longer night in 
which the Countess Stephanie lay dead be- 
neath the roof she had so reverenced through- 
out her life, passed over ; and all the pompous 
accessories which could be commanded in so 
obscure a neighbourhood were secured to do 
honour to her obsequies. The mournful train 
moved slowly onward to the cemetery, where a 
grave had already been prepared for her be- 
side her mother ; and, passing near the spot 
where she was finally to rest, entered the Hall ^ 
of Resurrection, and gently and carefully 
stretched her upon the bed of gloom. 

The wildest of the mourners was the poor old 
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nurse, who, with her grey hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and her dim eyes swollen with 
tears, knelt near the head of her i^istress, and 
clasped her clay-cold hands. But it was the 
young Count who was the centre of com- 
miseration. The last four-and-twenty hours 
had done the work of years upon him ; a sullen, 
leaden tinge had spread over his skin, his 
voice was deep and hoUow, and his shaking 
hands could scarcely perform their office. 
" No wonder !" ejaculated those who looked 
upon him ; " for years they had been every 
thing to each other." 

At length the funeral train departed from 
the cemetery, for the sun was setting. Ulric 
listened in horror to their retreating footsteps, 
for he felt that he was soon to be alone. Alone 
with what? With the dead, stretched there 
by his own hand — ^with his murdered sister ! 
This was his companionship within ; and with- 
out, graves, nothing but graves, sheeted 
corpses, and the yawning tomb which was 
awaiting its tenant. The sweat rolled in large 
drops down the forehead of the wretched 
young man. He had watched near the body 
of his mother in peace and prayer, for she had 
been taken from him, and he was innocent 
then, and full of hope ; but now — now ! 

He tottered to the window, and looked out. 
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The twilight was thickening, and the light 
came pale through the narrow leaded panes of 
the little casement. He glanced around the 
sepulchral chamber in which he was to pass 
the night. There was a small fire burning 
upon the open hearth, at which he lighted his 
lamp ; and a prayer-book lying upon the table, 
on which he vainly endeavoured to concen- 
trate his thoughts. At that moment he was 
beyond the reach of prayer! The strong 
man was bowed, body and spirit, beneath the 
pressure of hircrime ! Agl and again he 
asked himself, with a pertinacity that bor. 
dered on delirium, what it was over which he 
watched ? And again and again the question 
was answered in his own heart. Over his 
sister, his only surviving relative, murdered 
by his hand. The murderer was watching 
beside his victim ! 

At intervals he strove against the horror 
by which he was oppressed ; he endeavoured 
to rally the pride of his sex and of his strength. 
What could he fear? The dead are powerless 
over the living ; and yet, fiercer and sharper 
came the memory that his crime had been 
gratuitous ; for had he not been told that the 
desith which he had given must ere long have 
come? "A littie sooner, or a littie later;" 
had said the man of science. Oh! had he 
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only waited, promised, temporized; but all 
was now too late ! She lay there, cold, pale^ 
stai*k, within a few paces of him ; and tears of 
blood could not recall the dead ! 

It was the close of autumn ; and, as the sun 
set, masses of lurid and sulphureous clouds 
gathered upon the western horizon ; but, save 
an occasional sweep of wind that moaned 
through the funereal trees, all remained still, 
buried in that ringing silence which may be 
heard; and the moon, as yet untouched by 
the rising vapours, gleamed on the narrow 
window of the cell, and cast upon the floor the 
quivering shadows of the boughs beside it. But 
at length came midnight ; the moon was veiled 
in clouds, and a wailing wind rushed through 
the long grass upon the graves, and swayed 
to and fro the tall branches of the yews and 
cypresses; next came the sound of falling 
rain — ^large, heavy drops, which plashed upon 
the foliage, and then fell, with a sullen rever- 
beration, upon the dry and thirsty earth. 

Gradually the storm increased; and ere 
long, as the thunder began to growl hoarsely 
in the distance, it beat angrily against the 
diamond panes, and dropped in a shower from 
the eaves of the little building. Ulric breathed 
more freely. This elemental warfare was 
more congenial to his troubled spirit than the 
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fearful silence by which it had been preceded. 
He tried to think of Mina ; but, as though her 
pure and innocent image could not blend with 
the objects around him, he found it impossible 
to pursue a continuous chain of thought. 
Once more he bent over the book before him ; 
but, as he turned the page, a sudden light 
filled the narrow chamber^ and through the 
sheeted glare sprang a fierce flash, which, for 
a moment, seemed to destroy his power of 
vision. He rose hurriedly from his chair ; the 
thunder appeared to be bursting over his head, 
the lightning danced like fiery demons across 
the floor, the wind howled and roared in the 
wide chimney; and suddenly, as he stood 
there, aghast and conscience-stricken, a sharp 
blast, penetrating through some aperture in the 
walls, extinguished his solitary lamp. 

At this instant the bell rang. 

" The Bell r shouted the young Count 
like a maniac — " the bell !" And then, gain- 
ing strength from his excess of horror, he 
laughed as wildly as he had spoken. " Fool 
that I am 1 Is not such a wind as this enough 
to shake the very edifice from its foundation ? 
and am I sacred because it has vibrated along 
a wire ? Has not the same blast put out my 
lamp? All is still again. My own thoughts 
have made a coward of me !" 

o5 
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As he uttered these words, another and a 
brighter flash shot through the casement and 
ran along the wire; and again the bell nmg 
out. But his eye had been upon it, and he 
could no longer cheat himself into the belief 
that he had endeavoured to enccmrage. The 
fiery vapour had disappeared, but still louder 
imd louder rang the bell, as though, pulled 
by a hand of agony. 

Ulric sank helpless to his knees. At every 
successive flash he saw the violent motion of 
the bell which himg above him ; and as the 
darkness again gathered about the cell, he 
still heard the maddening peal, which seemed 
to split his brain. 

^^ Light! light!" he moaned at last, as he 
rose painfully from the floor. *^ I must have 
light, or I shall become a raving maniac." 

And then he strove to re-illumine the lamp ; 
but his shaking hand ill obeyed the impulse 
of his frenzied will. And still, without the 
intermission of a second, the bell rang on. At 
length he obtained a light, and, staggering to 
the wall, he fixed his eyes upon the fiightful 
wire. 

" It stretches ;" he muttered unconsciously ; 
" still it stretches, and there is no wind now; 
there is a lull. Some one must be pulling it 
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from the other chamber; and, if so, it must 
be '' 

His voice became extinct ; he could not utter 
the name of his sister. 

With a frantic gesture he seized the lamp, 
and turned towards the door which opened 
into the death-chamber ; while the bdl rang 
on, without the cessation of an instant. A 
short passage p{ui;ed the two cells ; and, as he 
staggered onwards, he was compeUed to cling 
to the wall, for his knees knocked together, 
and he could scarcely support himself. At 
l^igth he reached the inner door, and despe- 
rately flung it open. A chill, like that which 
esci^s from a vault, fell upon his brow, and 
the sound of the bell pursued him still. He 
moved a pace forward, retreated, again ad- 
vanced, and, finsdly, by a mighty effort, sprang 
into the centre of the chamber. One shrill 
and piercing cry escaped him, and the lamp 
fell from his hand. 

" You are then here?" murmured a low and 
feeble voice. " You, Ulric von Konigstein ; 
the renegade from honour, the sororicide, the 
would-be murderer! Yours is the affection 
which watches over my last hours on earth ? 
The same hand tiiat mixed the deadly 
draught is ready to lay me in the grave?" 

As the words fell upon his ear, a vivid flash 
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filled the room, and the Count saw his sister 
sitting upright, wrapped in her death-clothes. 
A deep groan escaped him. 

" That draught was scarcely swallowed," 
pursued the voice, " ere I detected that it had 
been tampered with ; but it was then too late 
to save myself; and, for the honour of our 
name, I shrank from denouncing you, though 
I felt at once that you were the murderer. 
But you were coward, as well as homicide. 
You have subjected me to all the agonies of 
death, and have not merely condemned me to 
an after-life of suffering, but yourself also ; for 
I shall live on under the knowledge of the 
fate to which you destined me ; and you be- 
neath my irrevocable curse." 

The last few sentences were uttered feebly 
and gaspingly, as though the strength of the 
speaker were spent; and then a heavy fall 
upon the bed betrayed to the horror-stricken 
Ulric that some fresh catastrophe had oc- 
curred. 

With the energy of despair, he rushed from 
the room, and Vstened to procure a light. A 
frightful spectacle met him on his return. 
Stephanie lay across the bed, with a portion 
of her ftmeral-dress displaced. The arm with 
which she had nmg the fatal bell was that from 
which her medical attendant had in vain striven 
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to procure blood during her insensibility, and 
which, in preparing her for the grave, had 
been unbound. The violent exertion she had 
made, added to the power of the poison that 
still lurked in her veins, had re-opened the 
wound; and ere the young Count returned 
with the lamp, she was indeed a corpse, with 
her white burial-garments dabbled in blood. 

The scene told its own tale on the morrow. 
She had partiaUy awakened, and the result 
was evident. None knew, save he who 
watched beside her, how long the fatal beU 
had rung! 

The curse worked. Madness seized upon 
the wretched Ulric; and for years he was 
a raving lunatic, who might at any moment 
be lashed into frenzy by the mere ringing of 
a bell. 
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FLIBS IN ABIBEB. 



THE SMUGGLER'S BRIDE. 



" Whist 1 whist ! Alice ;" said a low voice, 
through the sweetbriar hedge which enclosed 
a neat white cottage on the confines of the 
New Forest, as a fair girl with a basket on 
her arm was tripping along the road that 
led to the village ; " John Barker came ashore 
last night ; and he has landed all his cargo, 
and he's going to sup with father presently, 
to settle his accoimts; and to tell him how 
he can ' run' the brandy when the * Saucy 
Sally' comes in." 

" Barker may sup where he pleases forme f 
said Alice, in an accent of coquettish pique 
which was more than half assumed ; " and I 
beg, Mary, that you will not mention my name 
to him." 

" Pho — nonsense !" — laughed Mary ; " why 
Barker has brought home a shawl, and a pair 
of earrings to give to somebody or other, (you 
know best who it is;) and I have got them 
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to take care of — ^you must not bear malice so 
lo,^ .g^ him ford«.cu,g wifl. May D.™. 
If Barker loved me " 

" I dare say he does;" retorted Alice; " I 
suppose he'll love all the girls in the village 
in turn, from Miss Willmot at the great house, 
to hump-backed Susan the knife-grindei^ 
daughter; not to mention the other sweet- 
hearts he may have got over the seas." 

" Now you know you don't believe one 
word of what you are saying;" exclaimed 
Mary. 

" No, you know you don't, Alice ;" said a 
subdued but manly voice; and the angry 
beauty started, and blushed, and smiled, and 
frowned, all at once, as she turned in the 
direction whence the sounds came ; and saw 
John Barker. He was a fine young fellow, 
with that peculiarly independent swagger, and 
careless foppery, so characteristic of tlie class 
of men to which he belonged ; his bright and 
merry eye, and his singularly fine teeth, gave 
an air of animation to his countenance ; while 
his manly look and sunburnt brow completed 
the picture of a very good specimen of the 
half-rustic, half-marine beau. 

The two girls looked for a moment con- 
fused and flurried ; but Alice instantly resumed 
her pretty pout, and Mary's blush gave way 
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to an arch smile as she glanced at her com- 
panion. 

"And so you are going to send me on a 
cruise through the village, eh, Alice?" said 
the intruder ; " and part of the time in an ill- 
built craft that would disgrace a Jack French- 
Man? Well, well, many a safe voyage has 
been made in an ugly vessel ; and if so be she 
stands a storm better than a tighter trimmed 
ship, why perhaps 'tis better for her owner in 
the long run — ^but as for the outlandish barks 
you say Tye taken in tow, why, as sure 
as my name's Jack — and I think you won't 
dispute that — I wouldn't trust a cargo in one 
of them, though I knew I was sure to * run' 
it the instant I got into port, without one gripe 
from the sharks — No, no, give me a bit of 
British oak, and I'll stand by her to the last : 
but I wouldn't venture my neck in a foreign 
craft, to be made captain and owner of all the 
tea and brandy in her hold." 

" Ay, it's all mighty fine talking;" said the 
girl. 

" Come, come, Alice;" retorted the smug- 
gler ; " remember I've been afloat since I was 
at the fair with May Davis ; and you were 
angry enough in all conscience when we parted. 
I thought of your last look when we were in 
a jsquall off Cuxhaven, and — no, you need not 
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be in a fuss, I'm not going to swear — ^and, 
hang me ! if I didn't think the storm was the 
pleasantest of the two." 

** I dare say you did ;" assented his sweet- 
heart. 

** Well, all I can say is, and I'll be — Changed 
if it isn't the truth, I've never thought of May 
Davis since I went out of port, except once, 
when I was going ashore in the boat, and hap- 
pened to catch a sight as I passed under the 
bow of the craft, of the red nose on her figure- 
head; and I've called her *the May Davis' 
ever since." 

" For shame. Barker !" laughed both the 
girls at once. 

" But where are you boimd now, Alice? 
can't you cast anchor here close beside Mary ? 
You know I shall be off again as soon as the 
' Fly-by-night' is re victualled." 

**Ah! yours is a sad life. Barker;" said 
Alice, more kindly than she had yet spoken. 

" Why, as to that — ^but come in, girls, come 
in ; I want to show you part of my cargo ;" 
and taking Alice's basket from her arm, he 
half led, half dragged her into the cottage. 

When they entered the large, square, stone- 
floored room, which served alike for kitchen 
and parlour, the light-hearted smuggler drew 
from a sea-chest, which stood in one corner, 
the foreign shawl mentioned by Mary. With 
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the usual thoughtless profusion of a sailor, 
Barker had looked rather to the cost than to 
the consistency of his present ; and the blue 
eyes of the relenting Alice sparkled with de- 
light as he threw it over her shoulders. 

" I wonder what May Davis will say to 
this ?" burst iiivoluntarily from her lips. 

" Say to it !" echoed Barker ; " why, she'll 
say that a tighter craft never spread a new 
sail; and that the hand that shook out the 
reefs in it wouldn't set a rag of canvass for 
her^ if he saw her standing before a fair wind 
under bare poles— that's what she'll say, if 
she speaks truth." 

" Poor May Davis ! I'm sure her cheeks 
must bum ;" said Mary simply, 

" Do you know that I've got a new lover, 
John Barker?' smiled Alice, as she glanced 
at the smuggler. " Ay, and one that's steady 
and sober, and well to do in the world ; none 
of your * Fly-by-night,' salt-water, here to-day 
and away to-morrow people. Mary will tell 
you that I may be made a great lady of, if 
I've the will to be one." 

For the first time the bright eye of Barker 
clouded for an instant ; but he soon resumed 
his good humour, and laughingly demanded 
the name and calling of his new rival. 

" Old John Jarvis, the revenue officer!" 
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exclaimed the fdrla simultaneously, with a 
bud burst of m^ent in which L young 
smuggler joined : ^^ He has been at father's 
three times this last week;" continued Alice; 
^^ the first time he sat down on the hair trunk 
under the clock, on seven cases of cigars ; the 
second time he took a place on my mother's 
easy chair, and leant bax^k agamst three pieces 
of Lyons' silk, and twelve lengths of Valen- 
ciennes lace : and the third time he stood talk- 
ing against the oven-door, when it was fiiU of 
brandy and tobacco." 

Another burst of laughter terminated the 
speech. Suddenly Barker became grave, very 
grave, as though some thought had struck 
him, and he asked anxiously — 

" Have you bid the land-shark clear out of 
port, Alice? or hasn't he shown his colours 
yet?" 

" I've been careful not to let him speak 
out ;" replied the conscious beauty ; " for 
&ther had the house fiiU of goods, and we've 
been afraid of affronting him ; or else " 

"Then all's right;" said Barker, rubbing 
his hands joyously ; " all's riglit, and we'll save 
every k^ in the * Saucy Sally !' " 

" Why, what has Master Jarvis's love for 
Alice got to do with the 'Saucy Sally?'" 
d,sked Mary. 
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Barker looked provokingly mysterious ; but 
just at this moment the heavy tread of Mary's 
father was heard in the little garden, and in 
a moment after he entered the cottage. 

" We must keep a sharp look-out aloft, 
Barker;" said the old smuggler as soon as he 
had closed the door ; " the * Saucy Sally' is oflF 
the point, for she's shown her signal; she's 
square-rigged this trip, and has mounted a 
yellow ribbon, but it's her safe enough." 

** Let her come ;" replied the young man 
with a smile; " we're ready for her." 

" Why, I'm not so sure of that ; there's that 
old shark Jarvis tacking about ; and I believe, 
when that fellow was rigged, they mounted 
eyes all round him." 

" Never mind; if he'd as many eyes as a 
seventy-four has teeth, we can close all his 
port-holes ;" said Barker confidently. 

" You're a fine fellow, Jack ; but I'm afraid 
you're on the wrong tack here -" 

" Well, well, give her a fair breeze, and I'll 
shake out her mainsail;" was the confident 
reply ; " when d'ye think she'll bring-to ?" 

" Some time to-night; but there's such a 
moon that we might as well expect to run the 
stuff by candlelight." 

" Bear a hand with the supper, Mary ;" said 
Barker ; " we must be aU hands on deck by 
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the second watch : and while Mary is serving 
out the mess, you come home with me, Alice, 
and hang out a smarter pennant; you won't 
be five minutes rigging, and we shall be back 
in time." 

The old man only smiled as the lovers left 
the cottage, bidding his daughter hasten the 
meal; and accordingly Mary moved briskly 
about the apartment, making the necessary 
preparations. In a short time Alice and Barker 
returned ; and there was a roguish sparkle in 
the eye of the girl, and a quiet humour in that 
of her companion, which did not fail to awaken 
the curiosity of their young hostess. A sig- 
nificant glance from Alice towards the &ther 
of Mary succeeded in suppressing the ques- 
tion which was rising to his lips ; and in haste 
and almost silence they partook of the homely 
but substantial fare which was spread on the 
cottage-table. During the meal, Mary with 
true feminine quick-sightedness did not fail 
to remark, that short as the absence of her 
friend had been, she had nevertheless found 
time to re-arrange the long bright curls which 
clustered about her forehead, and to put on a 
clean apron and 'neckerchief* 

As soon as the supper was over, the two 
men rose and left the cottage ; Barker, as he 
did so, giving a significant glance at Alice, 
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and saying half gaily and half emphatically — 

" Remember — leave the bolt undrawn, and 
listen for the three knocks." 

Alice nodded a smiling answer, and the 
girls were left alone. 

" Mary," said her companion, as soon as 
she heard the garden- wicket fall back. " In 
half an hour we shall have a visitor. I could 
not invite him to our own house ; for, as I have 
no one with me but my sick mother, who can- 
not come out of her roon^ it would not have 
been womanly, particularly as he is a lover." 

'' A lover, AUce?" 

*' Yes, Mary ;" said the girl looking down, 
and affecting to blush ; " the truth must be 
told — a lover — ^no other than Mr. John Jarvis. 
He is a king's oflScer, you know ; and it may 
be the means of saving my father many a bale 
of goods." 

'* You must be joking, Alice ;" said Mary, 
in a tone which proved that she was to the 
ftdl as indignant as she was surprised ; " you 
never would behave so ill to John Barker." 

'^ Well, Mary ;" replied her companion ; "I'll 
promise never to bring him here again ; only 
don't be angry with me this once — " and so 
saying, to Mary's astonishment, and without 
waiting for a reply, she opened the door in 
the rear of the house ; and, after looking up at 
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the moon for a couple of seconds, drew the 
door dose after her, and sat down beside the 
fire. 

In less than half an hour a knock at the 
door announced the arrival of Jarvis; and 
Alice uttered a " Come in" in her most cour- 
teous tone. The visitor entered with a simper 
of self-gratulation on his Ups, turning his lack- 
lustre eyes on Alice ; and in sooth, however 
quick those eyes might be in discovering a 
smuggler, it was evident that they were not 
brilliant enough to win a lady's heart. He was 
a corpulent, elderly man, with a red woollen 
night-cap, and top-boots; quite conscious of 
his importance as a King's officer, and no whit 
modest on the subject of his personal attrac- 
tions. 

Mary was lost in amazement at the half- 
kind, half-coquettish manner in which her 
hitherto very prudent friend and companion 
at the same time encouraged and repelled the 
attentions of the enamoured revenue officer: 
now she saw a blush gatiier on her brow, and 
now a smile half joyous and half mischievous 
settle on her lip. Twice Jarvis rose to go ; 
and in truth Mary thought it was time, for it 
was getting very late, and she heartily wished 
the corpulent suppressor of free-trade safe at 
home ; but to her amazement and displeasure. 
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Alice pressed him to stay "a little, only a 
little longer" — so earnestly and so tenderly, 
that he must have been much less the lover 
than he really was, had he not complied. 

Mary began to feel uneasy and imhappy : 
she knew that her father would be very angry 
should he return at that late hour, and find 
their guest still with them ; added to which, 
she was anxious to learn how affairs were 
going on out of doors, and it was impossible 
for her to obtain any information while the 
revenue officer was in the house ! She had 
just made up her mind to explain to Jarvis 
that she could not suffer him to remain longer 
where he then was; and she was the more 
strongly urged to this resolution by seeing the 
coquettish manner in which Alice was evading 
a reply to his question of whether she would 
definitively receive him as her suitor; half 
seeming to consent by her smiles, and yet de- 
laying to comply in words ; when she fancied 
that she heard some one stealthily enter the 
house by the door opening into the garden. 

A fear of the consequences which might re- 
sult to her father and his associates from the pre- 
sence of Jarvis made her heart heave : and she 
had bent slightly forward to listen more atten- 
tively, when three distinct strokes, as if given 
by a heavy hand, met her ear. Ere she could 
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guess at the meaning of these singular and 
unexpected sounds, Alice started from her 
seat, and folding her hands demurely acwss 
her chest, she dropped a deep curtsey to 
her bewildered lover, and said, with a stifled 
laugh ; '^ You may go home now, Mr. Jarvis, 
and exchange your red night-cap for a white 
one ; for the * Saucy Sally ' has * run ' her 
cargo." 

To attempt a description of the rage of 
Jarvis were vain indeed : as he threw himself 
back in his chair in a paroxysm of blended 
mortification and disappointment, he kicked 
over the low stool from which Mary had just 
risen ; and with clenched hands, and eyes 
that really for once in his life did flash, he 
cursed all smugglers in general, and the 
" Saucy Sally" in particular ; nay, I am not 
sure that the rosy-lipped, fair-haired Alice did 
not come in for a share of the maledictions 
which he so liberally dealt forth. Meanwhite 
the girls stood close together on the other 
side of the wide fireplace, enjoying with sup- 
pressed merriment his violent and ungovern- 
able passion; and, after a few minutes spent 
in storming at his ill-luck and Alice's crafti- 
ness, he started from his seat, and rushed out 
of the cottage. 

As the baffled revenue officer disappeared 
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through one door, John Barker sprang into 
the room by the other, and running up to 
Alice, bestowed on her a hearty kiss as he 
exclaimed ; " Bravely done, bravdy done, my 

lily-browed shipmate ! By jingo ! it was 

worth all the cargo we landed, to get a glimpse 
of the land-shark when he found that he had 
let a victualled craft pass him by, and had 
been swimming in the wake of an empty 
hulk." 

** Bravely done indeed ;" said Mary ; " but 
why was I not let into the secret?" 

" Because," smiled Alice, " you would have 
looked too happy and conscious ; or else you 
would have got frightened, and spoilt all ; and 
besides, Mary;" and she blushed crimson; 
"you hate deceit, and one hypocrite was 
enough. Barker had seen Jarvis walking in 
front of our cottage, so he knew that I was 
sure to meet him, and that he would be sure 
on his side to tease me as usual to let him 
spend an hour with me. I was afraid of fliury* 
ing mother, as she's not well, and so I told him 
to come here — and now you know all." 

" And so do I ;" said the old smuggler, as 
he entered with a broad grin on his face; "for 
Jack put me on the right tack as we bore down 
on the craft ; you're a brave girl, Alice, and 
deserve to have a free-trader for your hus- 
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band ; and the sooner the better. Only let me 
know when you and Jack are to set sail toge- 
ther, and I'll give you a wedding-gowrr out of 
whichever of tlie bales you like best that we've 
landed from the * Saucy Sally.' " 
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